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Theres a In your firure: 
Here is the most beautiful Ford car ever built— invite you to relax in luxury. New-type springs 
with more improvements than many pre-war assure a full-cushioned level ride. Brakes are 
yearly models. . . . Under the broad hood there’s newly-designed hydraulics—for quick, smooth, 
new and greater power. Plus improved economy quiet stops.... Ask your Ford Dealer about the smar- 










in oil and gasoline. ... Roomy, colorful interiors est Ford cars ever built. FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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PENCO 


DDT 








INSECTICIDES 





PDEPT has been released by the War Production Board, and Pennsylvania 


Salt Manufacturing Company is making this sensational insecticide for agri- 


cultural and civilian use. 


Having produced DDT for the U. S. Government—for controlling the spread of 
louse-borne typhus in Europe and for control of insect-borne tropical diseases 
in the Pacific, Penn Salt is processing Penco DDT in liquid and dust forms 


suitable for convenient, effective use by farmers, dairymen, poultrymen and 


householders. 


Penco DDT Insecticides are available in suitable dust and spray bases. Write 


us for complete information. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
MAN 


C7 7 7 


1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO «+ ST. LOUIS «+ PITTSBURGH «+ CINCINNATI + MINNEAPOLIS + 
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FOR HOME-FRONT USE 


TACOMA 
































When you’re drowsing on a cross-coun- 
try bus, as your driver takes familiar 
“hairpin” curves, you can rest assured 
your rubber-tired mammoth will re- 
spond to the competent hands upon its 
steering wheel. 


For riding with you is Nickel—which 
helps make steering connections and 
other vita] Nickel-steel parts strong and 
tough enough to take the extra load that 
repeated road shock thrusts upon them. 


All through the bus—in wrought steel 
parts from steering knuckles to rear 
axles, in cast parts from motor blocks 
to brake drums—Nickel helps provide 


the stamina for long, dependable per- 
formance that has made the bus a vital 
part of our transportation system. 


In these and countless other ways ver- 
satile Nickel — by imparting improved 
properties to other metals —is “Your 
Unseen Friend.” It’s-as much a part 
of your daily life as the door key in 
your pocket. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


nickel 


New York 5, N. Y. 


International Nickel — Miners, 
smelters and refiners of Nickel and 
the Platinum metals . . . producers 
of INCO Nickel Alloys, including 
MONEL and INCONEL 


CUT MORE WOOD TO CUT THE PAPER SHORTAGE 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS. . 


CHEVROLET TRUCKS 
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Chevrolet trucks are truck-built throughout to stand 

up under tough hauling jobs on the farm. Every | 
part of the Chevrolet truck chassis is Chevrolet- | 
engineered to meet the demands of farmers for 
stamina, dependability and economical operation. 

The unit-designed Chevrolet truck bodies are 
skillfully built to carry and protect the load. The 
de luxe all-steel cab provides comfort for the driver 
in all kinds of weather. 

Chevrolet trucks have been first with features that 
appeal to the majority of truck operators. So great 
is Chevrolet's popularity that truck owners bought 
more Chevrolet trucks than any other make in seven 
of the last nine prewar years. 

You get the right truck for your hauling job when 
you buy a Chevrolet. . . . the right combination of 
power and chassis weight for payload capacity. 

When you buy, buy only as 
much truck as you need. It’s 
1 Ours 3 payload, not chassis weight, 

EVERY 
Trucks is a 
CHEVROLET 
































that pays profits. Buy a Chev- 
rolet truck for economical trans- LT 

. portation. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 











HELP SPEED THE VICTORY 
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McCor- ~ a — lA. 

mick -Deering ¥- 

0-4 Orchard and 
Grove Tractor 

with Spray Outfit. 












@ McCormick-Deering Orchard and Grove 
Tractors are really streamlined ‘“‘packages” 
of all-purpose power. These versatile trac- 
tors are designed to power every operation 
for the fruit grower. 

Highly efficient, able to move among the 
trees without damaging branches and fruit 
—the streamlined shielding and short turn- 
ing radius take care of that—they have more 
than enough stamina to pull heavy tillage 
tools. 




















You can’t go wrong on these unique trac- 
tors. They are neat, ultra-modern power 
plants for your orchard and they’re engi- 
neered to top-notch standards of economical 
performance. See them today at your Inter- 
national Harvester dealer’s. 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY “uae 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois . <a See 





Preparing @ grove for irrigation. The Model O-4 is pulling a disk furrower. 











INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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Picking With Two Ladders 
Editor : 


contribute to greater efficiency, 
ogphatben production—so here’s an 
idea: Paper hangers use sty ladders (can be 
4 from both sides). Now if fruit 
“ters will place two of these ladders next 
fo a tree with a plank between the ladders 
connecting them, a picker can pick a whole 
side of a tree with much greater freedom 
we of movement by moving the 
ak up two or three times on the rungs 
ders. Placing the two, ladders 
but four or five times in going around a 
tree will “handle” it, it seems. 
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This might work on level ground. Safety 
is always an essential in picking fruit.— 


Poisoned Honey From Sprays 


Gentlemen 

Tintend to place my bees in the orchard 
and keep them there all the time. Is there 
any danger of honey being poisoned by the 
Geren sprays used in the orchard? 


Clovis, New Mexico E. J. Ferguson 


“Bees themselves and the brood within 

the hives are sometimes poisoned from ar- 

senic artd other sprays, but we don’t know 

2 ai cases of poisoned honey from or- 
ord sprays.—Ed. 


The White Winter Pearmain 
Dear Editor : 

The apple described in your issue of 
July—this year—on the page of “Letters 
to the Editor ” by Mrs. Minnie Thompson 
is the White Winter Pearmain. This apple 
appears in the list of trees you published 
in the April 1943 number of your maga- 
une. It is a white, pink-cheeked, late win- 
ter apple that varies in color from green to 
white and pale yellow. 

Ihave not seen this apple for forty years, 
but I was familiar with it as long as 57 
years ago. It is a wonderful and delight- 
ful apple in its field, if grown under proper 
conditions. It could have a place in any 
man’s home orchard, and¢ make his heart 
glad, if he had plenty of bees to assure 
pollination. It is a difficult pollenizer but 
a huge bearer when bees are kept close by. 
It is one of those close seconds té Delicious 
in quality. 

I am hoping someone will show. up who 
can supply a twig or two for grafting this 
apple. It is one of my dream apples. And, 

the way,—I nearly forgot to mention it 
—it is a true sheepnase apple. 
Lingle, Wyoming 


Poge? American Fruit Grower 


J. A. Woods 
October, 1945 





THE EDITOR 


In the days of saddle-bag transportation, 
the White Pearmain, possibly better known 
as the White Winter Pearmain, was brought 
as grafts to the states of Ohio and Indiana 
by pioneers. Though the White Pearmain 
has been somewhat planted in the Far 
West, its cultivation is largely confined to 
the states mentioned. This apple is thought 
to be an old variety renamed, but what it 
is no one knows.—Ed. A 


Pink Blossom Strawberries 


Dear Editor: 

I have read your magazine for some time 
but now I would like to write for informa- 
tion. 

We were given some strawberry plants a 
year ago last spring. This year they have 
berries on them. What we would like to 
know is if you can tell us the name of the 
variety? . The leaves are quite a deep green 
and they seem extremely productive. The 
berries are real large. We have had a lot 
of heavy frost this spring but it hasn’t 
seemed to hurt them, whereas it did the 
other kind we have. They have a pale pink 
blossom and the berry forms to quite a size 
while the blossom is still on. It is the 
only strawberry that we have ever seen 
that has a pink blossom and I thought that 
this cHaracteristic would help to identify 
the variety. 
Flint, Mich. 


Since we are not acquainted with this 
variety, perhaps there are readers who can 
give Mrs. Durr a hint as to its identity.— 


Mrs. Lewis Durr 


Value of a Peach Tree 


Dear Editor: 

What would be the value of a large peach 
tree in the second year of bearing of medi- 
um size peaches? A railroad is building a 
right-away which will go through some of 
our peach trees. We want to know how 
to total up their value. 

Drakesville, Iowa Logan Harbour 


The value of your peach trees would de- 
pend on the variety, the condition of the 
trees, the value of an acre of peaches in 
your locality, and other factors. Five dol- 
lars a tree would be approximately $550.00 
per acre, which is as much as many desir- 
able peach orchards would bring on the 
market. Two or three of your local peach 
growers might be able to give you the ap- 
proximate value of an acre of such trees, 
and you could figure the tree value from 
that—Ed. 


Spraying Quince Trees 


Dear Sir: 

I wonder if any quince grower can sug- 
gest what action to take when the edges of 
leaves start to curl and then the leaves 
themselves gradually turns a sickly yellow? 

This condition has started on a tree which 
last year bore the largest individual fruit. 
Only the bearing limbs are affected; there- 
fore, it would seem that the quinces them- 
selves are responsible. 

Hopatcong, N.J. Harry B. Watson 


The chief pests on quince trees are usually 
black rot, blight and Oriental Fruit Moth. 
The trouble you describe sounds a little like 
aphis injury which has been particularly bad 
this year where the weather has been cool 
and wet. Thorough spraying of your quince 
trees according to the New Jersey spray 
schedule should be followed.—Ed. 





GET BETTER RETURNS 
FROM EVERY TREE! 
KY: 


VIGOR 


Better Quality! 
Better Yields! 
Better Coloring! 


* 


Growers report 
unusual results when 
they switched to this 
complete plant food! 


@ Top prices for top quality fruit! 
That’s what growers from coast 
to Coast report they’ve been get- 
ting through the remarkable 
growing power of Vigoro. 
Countless numbers of growers 
have switched to Vigoro because 
this famous plant food works 
wonders on fruit. You see, Vigo- 
ro is a complete plant food. Sup- 
plies vital food elements growing 
things must have from the soil. 
Helps assure bigger yields, more 
uniform quality, better color. . . 
all around better fruit and that 
means premium prices for you! 
We'd like to show you some 
facts .. . facts about how Vigoro 
works—how it has proved a 
highly profitable investment for 
many growers—how it can help 
you, too. Just send us a letter or 
card inquiring about how Vigoro 
improves orchard yields. Your 
letter will be answered promptly. 


NOW’S THE TIME 
TO FEED IT! 


Swift a Company 


Plant Food Division 
U. S. Yards 
Chicago 9, Ill. 
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ft postwar period seems to be fairly 
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NOT TO PLANT? 


leaders Is Generally Favorable 


"EN attempting to answer a few of the 
> auestions that have arisen in the minds 
© of fruit growers this fall, the AMErR- 
© ican Frurt Grower has conducted a 
| planting poll of the horticultural ex- 
' oerts. The consensus of opinion on 
the extension of fruit plantings in this 


4 general. The specialists advise that 
| whether or not a grower extends his 
‘fruit plantings depends on his own 
‘\ocal conditions; that the grower 
© should weigh all conditions and facts 
" pertinent to him before he plants, and 
| then proceed with.caution. 
| To the question, “should plantings 
" be extended ?” Professor V. R. Gard- 
‘ner, Director of the Michigan Experi- 
“ment Station, answers “yes and no.” 
‘Professor Gardner clarifies his answer 
by saying, “There are certain areas 
‘where conditions, either from a pro- 
© duction or marketing standpoint, are 
' favorable where perhaps substantial 
" expansion is warranted with fruits of 
certain kinds. The large scale expan- 


| sion of, say, plums or cherries or 


© apples would probably reslilt in head- 


aches and loss rather than in satisfac- 

tion and profits. Furthermore, expan- 

sion should be limited to those who 

really know something about the busi- 
ness... 

_ “Many years ago when I was a boy 

' in the grade schools we were com- 

| pelled to learn certain famous sayings. 

I don’t remember yery many of them 

__ but one has stuck with me throughout 

| the years. It is this—‘The winds and 

» waves are on the side of the ablest 

_ navigators. There have been many 

‘winds and waves’ in the fruit business 

in recent decades. There will be many 

in the years to come. It is all right for 

- the able fruit navigator to put out to 

sea, but for anyone and everyone to 

launch out in the fruit business is 


- dangerous.” 


| Following much the same line of 
_ thought, Dr. H. B. Tukey, Head of 
the Department of Horticulture at 
Michigan State College, states, “It 
is an old axiom that the most money 
in orcharding is made by those who 
plant trees when they are selling at 
bargain prices, which is only another 
way of saying that the man who plants 
when nobody else is planting, is likely 
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to have an orchard in bearing during a 
period of low production. Still, the 
future is always good for the well- 
trained individual with ability, located 
in a favored horticultural setting ; it 
is seldom good in an unfavorable 
horticultural environment. Every day 
I am more and more impressed with 
differences in individual abilities and 
in orchard locations. In general, I am 
afraid of booms and over-expansion, 
but the conservative, long-time out- 
look for fruit is good. The shortage 
of nursery stock and other natural 
conditions have reduced new plantings 
seriously, so that it will be a little time 
before folks can plant heavily, even 
though they may want to. When that 
time comes, a careful, conservative 
point of view will be healthy to pos- 
sess.” 

When a grower faces the problem 
of further plantings, Dr. R. A. Van 
Meter, Head of the Division of Horti- 
culture at Massachusetts State Col- 
lege, thinks the following questions 
are pertinent: “Could you, a success- 
ful fruit grower, handle more trees 
without an appreciable increase in 
overhead expense? If you have all 
the machinery necessary and all the 
buildings you would need and time 
to manage the increased business well, 
you probably could grow fruit at a 


lower cost per bushel if you had more. 


trees. There are thousands of success- 
ful fruit growers in this position. 


‘Have you suitable land that could be 


planted without disrupting some other 
equally profitable farm enterprise? If 
so, you should seriously consider 
planting more trees regardless of the 
market at the moment. No matter 
what happens you would be in a better 
competitive position than you are at 
present. That is the acid test.” 


Samuel Fraser, Secretary of the In- 
ternational Apple Association, points 
out that apples have undergone a very 
serious readjustment since the quan- 
tity of seedlings available has been 
limited for years due to the war. Since 
more will soon be available, Mr. 
Fraser predicts that the production of 
trees will be stimulated and while di- 
rect attention has been given to reduc- 
tion of the production during the past 
years, it will take a decade to grow 
the trees and get them into bearing. 


There is always the possibi‘ity, thinks 
Mr. Fraser, that we may overexpand 
as we did before. 

C. E. Chase, Secretary-Manager of 
the Washington State Apple Commis- 
sion, believes that the apple industry 
faces a very prosperous period for at 
least the next ten years. Says Mr. 
Chase, “I am basing this on the in- 
creased demand for apples which had 
been secured prior to the war period. 
It would take 10 years to increase the 
plantings to the point of production 
and during this period production will 
decrease rather than increase. With 
the many new uses for apples I do not 
feel that the supply would ordinarily 
take care of the demand. ... I am 
basing my opinion, that apples are the 
best fruit for planting at the present 
time, from my knowledge of present 
production and demand. I don’t be- 
lieve anyone can go wrong in planting 
an apple orchard of dependable varie- 
ties where the climate and conditions 
are favorable.” 

“Let us remember above everything 
else that plantings made now will not 
be felt until 5 to 10 years after the 
war.” This is the advice of Dr. I. C. 
Haut, Associate Pomologist of the 
University of. Maryland. Dr.. Haut 
further advises that “Among the 
deciduous fruits, reasonable new acre- 
age can be set in apples with safety, 
assuming consumer consumption‘ at 
approximately the 1940 level will pre- 
vail. Wherever possible, these plant- 
ings should be made to long-keeping 
varieties. The point is that although 
total apple production has gradually 
declined for some time, we have had, 
during the past fifteen years, an actual 
increase in production of some eight- 
een to twenty million bushels of those 
varieties (Delicious, Jonathan, Mc- 
Intosh, Cortland, Golden Delicious) 
which it has been necessary to dispose 
of in large measure by the first of the 
year. Moreover, a further trend in 
this direction is inevitable for some 
time to come. With 66 percent of 
Virginia’s Winesap trees set before 
1910, with approximately 50 percent 
of Washington’s Winesap now over 
thirty years of age, with over 60 per- 
cent of California’s Newtown over 
thirty, and with such Baldwin, etc., re- 
maining in the upper age brackets, we 
are rapidly facing a situation where 
we will be forced to extend the storage 
season somehow or expect the con- 
sumer public to dispose of the bulk of 
our crop in four or five months. It 
will be difficult indeed to.expect an 
increase in yearly per capita consump- 
tion by giving our consuming public a 
shorter and shorter time in which to 
eat them—at least in prime condition. 
Not only has the entire trend been 
away from inherently longer keeping 
varieties, but simultaneously from 


(Continued on page 19) 


























Where erosion is in evidence, planting pro- 
grams calls for the use of the contour system. 


Choosing the Site 
Asie from the choice of variety, 


the selection of the site or location of 
the fruit planting is the most impor- 
tant item to consider before actual 
planting begins. Regardless of the 
region in which you. may be located, 
there is some variety of fruit which 
will fit your soil and climatic condi- 
tions. The objective is to choose that 
which will most likely survive the 
rigors of the climate and adversity of 
soil conditions. There are a few fa- 
vored areas in the United States where 
fruits of many kinds can be grown 
abundantly. And here we find the 
concentrated fruit sections, such as 
Wenatchee Valley, Imperial Valley, 
Shenandoah Valley, The Great Lakes 
region, and the Hudson River Valley 
area. These intensive fruit sections 
have developed largely from the very 
favorable climate of the particular re- 
gion. For the most part, the soils 
have been ideal for fruit growing, but 
care must be taken in selection of site 
even in the more favored areas. 

Climate may be a determining fac- 
tor to consider in planting a large 
commercial orchard, but it is not a 
factor which will completely eliminate 
fruit growing in any area which does 
not possess an ideal climate for such 
an enterprise. Climate may eliminate 
one kind or variety of fruit, but an- 
other may be found which will do 
exceptionally well. Horticulture is 
indeed a field of versatile enterprises. 
Regardless of climate, there are some 
who will attempt the cultivation of 
fruits if other conditions can be at 
least partially satisfied. The specific 
site or location of the planting thus 
becomes of major importance. 

The soil is a determining factor in 
selecting the specific site. What kind 


northern slopes, broad ridges, toll , 


plains and never in low areas 

is especially true throughout the 
Mid-west and North. The great val 
leys of. the Pacific Northwest, Ca 
fornia and a few other favored 5 2 
may be exceptions to this general a 
The choice of a northern slope is ys. 
ually made because the trees will 
blossom later in the spring and thus 
will escape late spring frosts. Hj 
elevations in relation to surround; 
territory are selected for orchard sites 


DESIGN FOR ORCHARD | 
PLANTING 


A SUCCESSFUL ORCHARD BEGINS WITH 
A FAVORABLE LOCATION, GOOD SOIL AND 
PROPERLY-PLANTED TREES 











































of soil is best suited to fruit growing? 
A good orchard soil is well-drained, 
fairly fertile but must not dry out 
during the growing season. A few 
criteria may help to determine whether 
a soil is well-drained. Should the soil 
be very alkaline two to four feet be- 
low the surface, it is an indication of 
poor drainage and unsuitable land for 
fruit growing. In a few areas in the 
United States, magnesium charcoal 
concretions may be found a few feet 
below the surface. Such a condition 
also indicates poor drainage. Also, if 
iron accumulates in the soil it is an 
indication of poor drainage. Should a 
black, peat-like color develop on the 
surface of the soil, especially after 
rains, you may be sure that it is un- 
suited for fruit production. Other soil 
characteristics may be used to deter- 
mine whether a given soil is well- 
drained. The advice of farmers or 
fruit growers in a given location as 
to the kind and drainage of the soil 
should always be sought before mak- 
ing a planting in a new area. 

It is almost axiomatic to say that 
an orchard should be planted on 






because such a location provides good 
air drainage through the orchard and 
thus prevents the development of 
frost pockets which would cause great 
damage. Ordinarily the atmospheric 
temperature decreases one degree for 
each 300 feet rise, thus giving some 
advantage in delayed blossoming on 
the higher elevations. Air movement 
is also important in this respect. 

Soil reaction, that is, its degree of 
acidity or alkalinity, is frequently con- 
sidered in choosing the orchard site, 
Most fruits will grow on soils having 
a wide range in soil reaction, but the 
optimum is considered to be near a 
pH of. 5.5 or higher. 

It now becomes clear that a good 
orchard site is one that is high enough 
for good air drainage and has a soil 
of moderate fertility, of good struc- 
ture to permit good water drainage 
and easy root penetration, but is well- 
supplied with moisture during the 
growing. season. Nothing has been 
said concerning the location of the or- 
chard in relation to markets. In e& 
tablishing a commercial orchard itis 


October, 1945 
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Proper heeling-in of nursery stock in a protected spot that is not wet or water-logged pre 
vents drying out of roots if the trees are to be held for a short period before planting. 
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Td Sites SQUARE METHOD SQUARE METHOD QUINCUNX ery 
PLUS FILLERS ar TRIANGULAR 
| = 
Of the four systems of laying out an orchard, the square method shown at left has been most generally used. 
always a good policy to consider the most of them being self-fertile. The 
method of marketing or access to orchard must be planned according to 
large urban markets before making the type of cultural system to be fol- 
the plantings. lowed. In many hilly areas new plant- 
? ; ings are being made on the contour 
Preparing the Soil and the hillsides terraced to conserve 
Land that is to be planted to or- soil and moisture. Such orchards have 
) chards should be well-prepared in been very productive and profitable. 
advance of the actual setting. Many Four different systems have been 
of the good orchardists will grow one used in planting apples, and other 
or two crops of soy beans or some fruits to some extent. These four,-the 
other soil building crop just prevfous diagonal or quincunx, hexagonal or 
to planting. Such crops disced into triangular, the square and the square 
S good the soil increase the organic matter with fillers are illustrated here. These 
rd and content and improve the structure of _ methods have been adapted where 
nt of the soil, creating a better medium in — each has proven some advantage point 
> great which the tree roots are to grow and __ to the orchardist. Some are more diffi- 
pheric feed. The. prospective orchard site is cult to lay out than others, some per- 
ee for ordinarily plowed and worked down mit more trees per acre than others, 
some just as for planting any cultivated and some present cultivation prob- 
ng on crop. Then it is ready for the actual lems. Each grower must choose the 
ement planting operation. one that fits his planting plan best. 
7 : The advisability of using filler trees 
ree of Laying Out the Orchard in an orchard is a to the individual 
y con- The orchard plan which is to be grower. The objective in using filler 
| site, used as the guide in planting, must trees is to obtain a larger income from 
aving be made with care. Apple orchards the orchard before the main planting 
it the must be .planned to give adequate comes into full production. However, 
ear a cross-pollination. However, this is not ‘“‘fillers” may make spraying, cultiva- 
s0 important with other tree fruits, tion and other operations more diffi- Se ee 
: “— ~ontinue The young tree is held carefully so that it i 
ber a en = Tee, SEee (C ouneeE On page 25) set B wen A deeply as it stood Yn the point 
2 soil 
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The tree is pulled up and down so that fine 


Peat moss may be used with the soil but in 
soil can settle thoroughly among small roots. 


Soil is made compact so there will be no 
case shculd fertilizer touch the root-syste : 


air spaces and so roots will be firmly set. 





PLANTING THE 
GROVE 


FROM THE SOUTHEAST COAST TO THE 
WEST COAST, PLANTING TIME OF CITRUS 
FRUITS VARIES WITH LOCAL CONDI- 
TIONS. PLANTING JUST BEFORE THE DRY 
TIME IS TO BE AVOIDED, HOWEVER. 




































Cirrus culture in the United 
States is indeed a highly-specialized 
industry. Success is assured only by 
applying specialized technical knowl- 
edge. Even though the planting of the 
grove is but one phase of the complete 
cycle, it must be done wisely for a 
poor planting cannot be corrected by 
even applying the best cultural prac- 
tices. 

Citrus fruits are grown primarily 
in California, Florida and Texas with 
limited plantings in Arizona and Lou- 































.isiana. Naturally the specific locations 
vary as do the soil conditions from one 
state to another. What are the re- 
quirements of citrus trees in regards Sandy loams, so long as they are well- the growth of citrus trees. _ G: 
to soil and climate? Locations where drtained and can be irrigated. Much of If a piece of virgin land is to be b 
frosts and light freezes are more or _ the native soil cover in California cit- used for the grove it should be cleared i Si 
less regular are to be completely avoid- Tus sections was of cactus, sagebrush, the winter before planting begins and siete 
ed. In some citrus sections it is im- and similar semi-arid plants. Soils a.good legume grown just previous to this « 
possible to locate where there is that are very alkaline should be avoid- planting. In any case, it is a sound rape 
absolutely no danger whatever from ¢d, as should heavy clays and soils practice to grow a soil building crop a ti 
frosts, but the risks can be greatly underlaid with a hardpan. The soils such as beggarweed. velvet beans or fi r 
reduced by a favorable location with of the lowlands contain more organic cowpeas and to work them ‘into the speci 
respect to air drainage. matter but the quality of fruit is not — soil in preparation for planting. It is hep 
For example, an ideal location from as good as that produced on uplands. better to disc the crop into the soil than locate 
the standpoint of good air drainage The good citrus soils of the lower to plow it under. Such a practice in- ove 
would be on sloping land or on the Rio Grande Valley are of a silty or corporates a quantity of organic mat- i as 
higher elevations surrounded by low sandy nature. In native state they ter with the soil which aids in getting afl 
areas. This permits the cooler air to bore mesquite, cactus, ebony, tornillo the young trees established. iapul 
settle from the grove into the low and other plants of arid and semi-arid The planting distances of citrus ately 
areas, the places where frosts are most Climates. In Louisiana, the rich al- trees vary with the amount of rainfall inet 
likely to occur. Even a few feet rise uvial soils of the Mississippi delta of the area, soil moisture, soil fertility, sae 
may make a difference between frost Support good citrus growth providing kind of rootstock, variety and the ined 
and no frost. Groves set in close prox- they are well-drained. Frequently necessity of frost protection. In gen- aia 
imity to large bodies of water have drainage is necessary before planting. eral, orange and grapefruit trees are Slaly, 
the advantages of frost protection, too. Due to the fact that some of the cit- spaced from 24 to 26 feet apart, lem- buildi 
A well-drained soil of open texture rus areas are subject to high winds, ons from 18 to 20 feet apart in rows two. 0 
is ideal for citrus culture. In Florida windbreaks must be planted at the 22 to 26 feet apart, mandarines of Am 
such a soil is to be found in the high time the grove is set. In Florida, the tangerines from 15 to 20 feet — wide: 
pine lands and the high hammocks. cabbage palmetto and other native limes from 22 to 26 -~ apart and moder 
These terms refer to the type of na-_ trees are planted along river banks kumquats from 10 to 12 feet between loams 
tive trees which the soils supported. and along groves for this purpose. An trees. «adic in thal water 
The hammocks grew hardwoods and artificial brake of slats may be con- Citrus trees are not periodic eal tance 
the pine lands the pines. The low ham-___ structed to serve the same purpose. In growth like deciduous trees, but wre x frost ; 
mocks and flat woods of Florida are California the Monterey Cypress, pep- several growths a year. This m if locate 
not good grove locations. per-tree, gum and silk oak are used for Planting possible during any ai than tl 
In California the best soils occur on windbreaks. A twelve or fifteen-inch the dormant periods providing the f gives 
the higher levels and among the foot- ditch is usually dug between the wind- and weather conditions are satistat a 
hills. Here it does not matter whether break and the grove to prevent the (Continued on page 28) Page 13 
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Grapes of one kind or another 
can be grown in any part of the Unit- 
ed States. They thrive under wide 
variations of soil and climate. But 
this does not mean that a particular 
grape or a given variety will. grow 
prolifically wherever planted. Care- 
ful thought should be given to the 
specific location of the vineyard. In 
the past, many vineyards have been 
located on poor sites and have 
proved to be burdens on the indus- 
try and the grower rather than as- 
sets. Occasionally an old vineyard 
is pulled out and a new one immedi- 
ately set in its place. Such plant- 
ings have so often turned into fail- 
ures that the practice has been aban- 
doned by good grape growers. In- 
stead of making the planting immedi- 
ately, cultivated crops and _ soil- 
building crops should be grown for 
two or three years. 

American grapes are grown on a 
wide variety of soils, doing best on 
moderately fertile sandy or gravelly 
loams that are well-drained. Good 
water drainage is of great impor- 
tance in any soil. For prevention of 
frost injury the vineyard should be 
located on land somewhat higher 
than the surrounding territory. This 
gives the cold’ air a chance to settle 
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below the vineyard, thus preventing 
frosts in late spring. This is no 
guarantee against frost injury, how- 
ever. The large commercial plant- 
ings of American grapes are found 
in the very favorable climates of the 
Great Lakes region, the Hudson Riv- 
er Valley and a few other smaller 
areas. 

Ordinarily one-year-old plants 
with a well-developed root system 

(Continued on page 29) 
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One-year grape plant pruned to two buds at 
planting time. Roots are pruned as shown by 
black marks. Photo—Ohio Extension Service. 


4 


A well-rooted grape cutting (left) as it was received from the nursery and (right) as it wes 
pruned for planting. Photographs from the New York State College of Agriculture. 





DIVERSIFY WITH 
SMALL FRUITS 





Rows of raspberries agai 

orchard background whe 

fruit farm diversification’ trend 
in many orchards, 


The double row system of plant- 
ing strawberries is commonly 
used in Florida and other 
Southern states. Photo—Flor- 


ida Experiment Station. 


Wir the growing tendency to 
diversify fruit plantings, to increase 
income and to extend markets, interest 
in the culture of small fruits is .ex- 
panding. Strawberries, blackberries, 
raspberries, blueberries, and to some 
extent currants and gooseberries, are 
being considered as paying enterprises 
with which to supplement other fruits. 
The end of the War, and with it the 
release of more labor, is also promot- 
ing the planting of small fruits where 
they were previously grown on a com- 
mercial scale. In addition, many are 
finding the growing of a few “berries” 
in their gardens a pleasant diversion. 

Strawberries, blackberries and rasp- 
berries do well upon a wide variety 
of soil types. The ideal soil seems 
to be a fertile sandy or gravelly loam 
that holds moisture well and is easily 
tilled. The easily worked light soils 
tend to produce earlier berries. The 
heavier clay soils are also satisfactory 
but frequently are not as well-drained 


SELECTED PLANTINGS MEAN 
MORE FRUIT 


Blueberries grow well on. all soils 
ranging from sand to peat, providing 
other conditions are suitable. 


as other types of soils. Low, wet or 
poorly-drained soils are to be avoided 
in berry plantings unless they can be 
satisfactorily drained. Such locations 
are also subject to late spring frosts. 
Thus, it is wise to place the berry 
planting on higher ridges, northern 
slopes or upland plains rather than in 
low areas or narrow valleys. There 
are, of course, exceptions to this, such 
as near large bodies of water and in 
the warmer climates. Currants and 
gooseberries in general require similar 
soil and site conditions. 

Blueberries are very specific in 
their soil requirements. A highly acid 
soil, preferably one with a pH of: 4.0 
to 5.0 is most suitable. The blue- 
berry is also specific as to the soil 
water table, growing best where the 
water table can be maintained from 14 
to 22 inches below the surface, and 
from 10 to 12 inches during the grow- 
ing season. Blueberries grow well on 
all soils ranging from sand to peat. 


providing other conditions are suit- 
able. Recently it has been found that 
they will also grow on the heavier 
clay soils providing the soil is suff- 
ciently acid. 

Before setting strawberry plants, 
the grower must decide which system 
of training he is to follow. In the 
South two systems are in general use, 
the hill system and the matted row 
system, the former predominating. 
The matted row prevails in the North- 
ern and Eastern states, while the hill 
system is preferred in the Pacific 
Coast states. 

Under the hill system the plants 
are generally set in single rows but 
some are planted in double or triple 
rows. When planted in the single row, 
plants are spaced 12 to 18 inches apart 
in rows 3 to 3% feet apart. When in 
double rows the plants are spaced the 
same in the rows but the two rows are 
15 to 24 inches apart with 2 to 4 foot 
alley-ways between each pair of rows. 

Plants set in the matted row are 
spaced from 18 to 24 inches apart and 
the rows approximately 3% feet apart. 
All runners are permitted to root, 7 
making the matted row. A good fruit- 7 
ing row will be from 15 to 20 inches 
in width. 

The following table gives the gen- 
eral planting distances for the various 
small fruits : 4 
In Row Between Rows § 

Feet Feet 
Blackberry 24-34% 8 -10 
Red Raspberry 3. -4 7 -9 
Black, Purple, q 

24-4 7 -9% 


Raspberry 
1-2 34-4 7 


Strawberry 
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: Currant 4 -5 





7 -9 
Gooseberry 4 5 7 -9 
Dewberry re ae oe, 
Blueberry 4 10 


To determine the number of plants 
per acre, one need simply make a 
simple calculation as directed in the 
accompanying article on Orchard 
Planting. The following table gives 
results of some of these calculations: 


Planting Number plants 
Distance per acre 
1 x 4 10,890 
14x 3% 8,300 
sx 8 1,815 
» x 9 1,613 
4x8 1,361 
4 xl0 1,089 
8 x10 544 
10 x10 436 


One-year-old plants are generally 
considered best to plant with the ex- 
ception of blueberries. Two- or three- 
year-old blueberry plants have proven 
more satisfactory than younger plants. 
The soil should be plowed and worked 
down just as for planting any culti- 
vated crop. Spring planting is gener- 
ally the rule with practically all ber- 
ries, but many growers are successful 
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Be soery plants lifted out of the ground by freezing of the soil. This 
© focation should have been drained before the plants were set. 


hoto by Massachusetts State College 


with fall planting especially on the 
Southern sandy soils. Fall plantings 
should be thoroughly mulched with 
straw over winter to prevent heaving 
out of the plants. 

The brambles are ordinarily set by 
hand using a spade. A plant setter has 
been used in a few instances, but the 
plants are -usually too large to fit in 
the shoe of a setter. Commercial 
strawberry growers use a mechanical 
setter, but a few set by hand. 

Strawberry plants should be set at 
the same depth they previously grew 
in the nursery row. The crown of the 


(Right) Individual plants 
at Dorsett. Left—spaced 
8 inches, 266 plants per 
100 square feet. Right— 
from a matted row con- 
taining 1190 plants per 
100 square feet. 


(Below right)—The cen- 
ter stcawberry plant is 
set at the proper depth, 
the on@ on the left too 
shallow, and the one on 
the right too deep. 


(Below left)—Left, a good 
type of a strawber 
plant for setting; a go 
root system and medium ~ 
sized top. Right, a poor 
type of plant; it grew 
too much before digging 
and has too small a root 
system.—Photos — Massa- 
chusetts State College. 


Strawberry rows should be planted far enough apart to allow good 
cultivation. The garden tractor is a good tool for use in small plantings. 


plant must not be covered with soil, 
nor should it be set so shallow that 
the roots will dry out. Brambles, 
gooseberries, currants and blueberries 
should also be set at the same depth 
they formerly grew in the nursery 
row, or slightly deeper, up to. about 2 
inches deeper is considered satisfac- 
tory. No manure or fertilizer should 
be applied around the roots at planting 
time. The pieces of old cane, “han- 
dies,” should be removed from rasp- 
berries after planting. Little or no 
root pruning is the general practice on 
all of these plants. 
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APPLES 


Treetops Depend on Rootstock 
That apple tree tops vary in size, 
nding on the type of rootstock 
employed, is shown in tests carried 
out by the University Experiment 
| farm Orchard at Kearneysville, 
Virginia. 
. H. Sudds. associate horticul- 
Mrist of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Morgantown, West 
"Virginia, reports that Jonathan is a 
‘desirable seedling for producing 
Jarge tops of four standard varieties 
“gown in the Shenandoah Valley 
|. Gallia Beauty, Starking, Stay- 
‘mared, and York Imperial. . 
| Many farmers and city dwellers, 
however, prefer smaller trees be- 
“cause they have less room and less 
‘eficient spray equipment. Tests in 
"the Jefferson orchard have included 
© work with 11 seedling and 13 clonal 
‘yootstocks. Among these, says Mr. 
'Sudds, there may be some that will 
‘induce tops of less than standard 
size on the stronger soils of the 
state. Among the varieties so af- 
fected are Starking, Staymared and 
York Imperial. “These should not 
require heavy pruning to keep the 































The tree of manageable size, and they 
iR should be easier for the grower to 
e at spray and pick. Gallia Beauty and 
has Rome Beauty on any rootstock will 
on hardly become too large, no matter 
‘ine what rootstock is used,” he states. 
and The oldest trees in the experimen- 
ioe tal orchard at Kearneysville are now 
in their thirteenth season. Their 
we story is not complete and will not 
pe- be for some time, according to the 
re horticulturist. “The testing of 
mm appletree rootstocks takes quite a 


oct few years, but we are gradually get- 
ting information: of considerable 





ni value to the industry,” Mr. Sudds 
os declares. “We shall be able to tell 
“ the grower what rootstocks should 
- best be employed for certain pur- 
ai poses with several standard varieties. 
“ Equally important, we shall also be 
. prepared to inform him what kinds 
* of rootstocks should not be used for 
h his. conditions.” 
eS . 
: _. PEACHES 
n Determining Hardiness of Peach 
s Buds 
, A quick, practical method of de- 
. termining the relative cold hardiness 
of dormant peach fruit buds has 
been discovered. M. A. Blake and 
f O. W. Davidson of the New Jersey 
- Experiment Station and FE. M. 
: Meader, formerly with the Station 
but now with the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural 
) Engineering, U.S.D.A., have estab- 
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lished this reliable method which re- 
quires relatively simple equipment 
and takes only a few hours. 

This is quite different from the 
old practice of growing a given 
peach variety through a number of 
“test” winters to determine its win- 
ter hardiness. Winter temperatures 
are simulated by the use of anti- 
freeze solution and a commercial 
ice-cream refrigerator, with ther- 
mostatic controls of temperature to 
a low of —30 degrees in the com- 


partment. 
The peach buds to be tested for 
hardiness are put into the anti- 


freeze and then placed in the refrig- 
erator where they were subjected to 
various temperature changes. In this 
manner a nt er of relationships 
determining hardiness of peach buds 
are determined, such 1s the impor- 
tance of the rate of ten:perature fali 
in development of cold injury, maxi- 
mum and minimum temper?tures 
which will cause injury .nder given 
conditions of the buds, and others. 

The potentialities of such a rapid 
determination is obvious. It will aid 
greatly in speeding up breeding work 
involving winter-hardiness studies. 
It may even be of importance in as- 
certaining the extent of cold injury 
in grchards. 


- RASPBERRIES 


Brown Berry A Virus Disease 


His firm belief in a “hunch” which 
he pursued over a period of several 
years recently rewarded Dr. George 
L. Zundel of the Pennsylvania State 
College with the discovery of a new 
plant disease affecting black rasp- 
berries. 

“Brown Berry,” as it had been 

called, plagued growers and puzzled 
plant disease experts. Instead of ma- 
turing properly, the berries shriveled 
and turned brown. 
It was not until thi syear’s berry 
crop was maturing that Dr. Zundel’s 
observations were completed and 
final conclustons made. 

Then he was able to announce that 
brown berry is a virus disease, or 
rather the symptom of a disease, the 
name for which has not yet been de- 
termined. 

Because the disease can strike 
with varying degrees of severity, Dr. 
Zundel prefers to let it up to the 
grower’s judgment as to whether to 
rogue out all diseased plants at once, 
or for the present.save those from 
which he mav be able to harvest a 
partial crop of berries while new and 
disease-free plantings are getting es- 
tablished elsewhere. In obtaining 
new plants, growers are advised to 
trace them through all handlers to 
their origin to make sure they are 
getting disease-free stock. 




























































































Northern Great Plains Section 
Meets 


Puant breeders, plantsmen, and 
others interested in fruit, vegetable, 
and ornamental breeding met at Uni- 
versity Farm, St. Paul, August 
27, 28 and 29 to study the horticul- 
tural work of the Minnesota Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Work- 
ers from Canada, North and South 
Dakota, Wisconsin, and Iowa were 
there. 

The Northern Great Plains Sec- 
tion of the American Society for 
Horticultural Science was organized 
about thirty years ago for the pur- 
pose of making field studies of hor- 
ticultural breeding being done at the 
different agricultural experiment 
stations of this area and Canada. 
The section suspended meetings 
during the war but came back with 
all the old vim and vigor- at the first 
opportunity. Few places offer more 
opportunity. for study of a wide 
range of horticultural plant breed- 
ing material than is found at the 
Minnesota station. Professor W. H. 
Alderman and his co-workers have 
carried the torch and considerably 
over 200 acres are being utilized for 
the breeding of fruits, vegetables, 
and ornamentals. 

The Fruit Breeding Farm at Ex- 
celsior is too much for one short 
visit. Two well-equipped farms are 
being devoted to the breeding work. 
Expansion in the horticultural plant 
breeding program has been possible 
because of the demonstrated value of 
such work for the state and region 
served by the experiment station. 
Many new apples, pears, raspberries, 
plums, strawberries, potatoes, and 
flowers have been originated by the 
station plant breeders. The Haralson 
apple is making good all through the 
‘area. Haralson trees are hardy on 
north into Canada, bear young and 
abundantly. One block of trees not 
over ten years of age bore twelve 
hundred bushels per acre in 1943. 
Trees of the more recently intro- 
duced apples, Victory, Minjon, 
Fireside, and Prairie Spy, were well- 
loaded with fruit. There was a short 
crop in many other varieties. In ad- 
dition to those new apples already 
named and introduced, there are sev- 
eral others under number which are 
to be-named for introduction shortly. 
And more are on the way. Over 500 


new selections in the apple are un- 
dergoing second test plantings. 

It is much the same story in the 
raspberry. Latham and Chief made 
raspberry history and are well 
known all over the country. Sixteen 
new cross bred varieties are under 
second test. Berries of greater hardi- 
ness and with more resistance to dis- 
ease are the present ambition of the 
breeders. 

Minnesota hybrid plums, plus 
those of the Hansen hybrids from 
South Dakota, now make up the va- 
rieties commonly grown in the great 
plains area. Growers find in them a 
great improvement over the natives 
formerly grown, but most of the 
hybrids are extremely susceptible to 
brown rot, and furthermore the fruit 
does not cook well. Past experience 
with the European (domestica plum) 
was that the trees lacked hardiness 
and were unfruitful. 

The Minnesota station made a col- 
lection of 85 domestica varieties and 
seedlings, found 65 which were rea- 
sonably hardy and around 50 seemed 
worth extended testing. Many of 
these domesticas were in full fruit 
this year. The Mt. Royal (from 
Canada) looked like the best one of 
the lot. Past performance at the 
station indicates hardiness in the 
tree and in fruit bud. The fruit is 
1% to 1¥Y% inches in diameter, round- 
ish oblate, blue in color, very good 
in quality, and ripe in the fore part 
of September. Krikon, of Swedish 
origin, is another hardy:and pro- 
ductive sort. These domestica plums 
are a good foundation to start from 


in breeding better plums for 


prairie regions. When new “ 


tica varieties of good quality ang 
hardiness are originated, it jg’ 
dicted that the Jap hybrids now an 
monly grown will disappear just 
rapidly as did the old native yap; be 
when the hybrids came in. It ap 
that the domestica plum problem 
has at least been cracked, 

Believe it or not, new : 
peaches ripe on the tree were ¢ 
growing a good 300 miles north of 
the normal peach range in this re 
gion. Those ripe peaches were jg 
some instances three inches in dj 
eter, were handsomely blushed with 
red, and luscious in flavor. At Min. 
nesota, the Marquette has proved tp 
be a good parent, and several of the 
Iowa seedlings, too, have proved 
valuable as parent varieties, 

It was the same story in other 
fruits such as the strawberry. The 
best introduction here is the Ber. 
gundy. A dozen new hybrid grapes 
have been introduced. Hardy 
cherries are on the way, even sweet 
ones. 

Minnesota is to be commended for 
the fine support given this most ex. 
cellent breeding and_ horticultural 
program. To Messrs. Alderman, 
Brierly, Wilcox, Currence, Hutchins, 
Longley, Wier, Winter, all members 
of the Division of Horticulture, con- 
gratulations for a job well done. 

This is a sketchy description of 
the horticultural work of the Uni- 
versity Agricultural Experiment. 
Station at St. Paul and Excelsior 
as seen by your secretary,.but I hope 
it will give the reader an idea as to 
the magnitude and significance of 
the work already under way in hor- 
ticultural plant breeding in just one 
of the experiment stations of this 


continent. 
Secretary . , 


October, 1945 
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LIME TEST PAPERS 

Liming fields that are too acid is 
a profitable investment since too 
acid soils cannot produce high crop 
yields. Progressive and scientifically- 








inclined fruit growers have long 


wanted an easy-to-do soil acidity 
test. LIME TEST PAPERS, devel- 
oped by T. J. Longwell of Jackson, 
Tennessee, fill the need. They fur- 
nish an accurate, reliable basis of the 
utmost simplicity, for estimating soil 
lime need.. This simple test clearly 
shows the degree of soil acidity. 
"The ABC's of Liming Soils” is a 
booklet designed by Mr. Longwell 
which accompanies the LIME TEST 
PAPERS me which clearly and 
simply explains soil acidity and how 
to tell the degree of soil acidity. 
Crop Preference lists show the soil 
conditions preferred by crops and a 
Liming Table shows the lime needed 
to correct various degrees of soil 


acidity. 
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those which had specific, and in some 
cases, meritorious culinary qualities to 
those which are essentially dessert 
varieties only.” 

Also speaking of apples, John 
Chandler, Executive Secretary of the 
National Apple Institute, is of the 
opinion that a gradual increase in 
planting by well-qualified apple grow- 
ers is desirable in those localities 
where apple growing has proved 
profitable over a long series of years. 
“Although there have been outstand- 
ing technological developments in the 
apple industry, resulting in greatly 
increased quality and yield,” says Mr. 
Chandler, “this has not offset the 
marked reduction in the number of 
living apple trees, as is shown by the 
gradual decline in the total apple pro- 
duction of the United States over the 
past 25 years.” 

Prefacing his remarks with the as- 
sumption that there will be no serious 
disruption in the normal economy of 
the country in the post-war period, 
Dr. Leif: Verner, Head of the De- 
partment of Horticulture at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, has stated, ‘““The 
future of fruit growing in the United 
States should, in my opinion, be very 
good, providing growers do not make 
the mistake of overexpansion of their 
acreages. There will undoubtedly be 
an expansion of the frozen pack in- 
dustry which will make it possible to 
present to the consumer various kinds 
of fruits in different forms or at dif- 
ferent times of the yeat than are now 
available. This should produce new 
market outlets and increase the total 
quantity of fruit to be consumed. 
However, if growers generally antici- 
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10 PLANT OR NOT TO PLANT? 


pate such an expanded market and 
increase their plantings accordingly, 
supplies may exceed demand to such 
an extent that many growers will find 
the industry unprofitable.” 

In the opinion of F. N. Fagan, Pro- 
fessor of Pomology at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, the future of the 
fruit industry in the United States is 
going to depend largely upon purchase 
power of the world’s peoples. ‘““Theo- 
retically,” says Mr. Fagan, “there has 
not been overproduction of fruit in 
past years. There has been under 
consumption, however, throughout the 
world. During the last twenty years 
there has been a better understanding 
of the place fruits hold in human 
nutrition. This alone is going to make, 
in future years, the use of fruit in the 
diet more desirable. 

“Better distribution to world mar- 
kets will continue and the ultimate 
consumer will receive fruits in better 
condition in the fresh state, as well as 
in frozen, canned, dehydrated, and in 
juice. If the world’s peoples’ eco- 
nomic condition gives them purchas- 
ing power, there should be need for 
some expansion with all fruits pro- 
duced in the United States.” 

B. S. Pickett, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Horticulture at Iowa State 
College, expects to see world markets 
for fruits grow gradually, but finally, 
to undreamed of proportions, and Mr. 
Pickett believes that the United States 
will get some share of the expanding 
world markets. “It is probable, how- 
ever,’ he says, “that the demands 
from central and eastern Europe, for 
example, and from important seg- 
ments of Asia, will be met by the 
development of local fruit growing 





The strips in this contour orchard are culti- 
vated in a 5-yéar rotation: Corn-oats-wheat- 
hay-hay. When this photograph was taken, it 
was in timothy meadow. Manure is spread 


following wheat to protect soil during bare 
period. SCS Photograph by: G. C. Lowery. 


areas or by shipments from nearer 
countries. We can scarcely hope to 
have new markets in the United States 
itself, since our distribution system 
now reaches practically all the remote 
spots in the country. In many fruits, 
however, our markets have not 
reached the saturation point by any 
means. If figs, dates and apricots 
could be supplied a little more cheaply, 
and the curing process be a little im- 
proved, our markets for these fruits 
could be expanded. The strawberry 
also has been slipping in commercial 
production for various reasons, and 
the market could carry a larger supply 
of this fruit than it has been doing in 
recent years. Frozen strawberries are 
a partial answer to the difficulties of 
distributing such a soft fruit.” 


What to Plant 


As to the kind of fruit that can or 


should be planted, the shorticulturists. 


vary in their opinions with the locali- 
ties in which they are located. C. L. 
Burkholder, Assistant Chief in Horti- 
culture at the Indiana Experiment 
Station, reports that “Of the deciduous 
fruits, apples are the most popular 
and usually the easiest to grow and if 
there is an overplanting, it will show 
up first with this fruit. My suggestion 
is to increase plantings of fruit of 
which there is the least competition in 
the particular sales area covered by 
a particular grower.” Dr. M. B. 
Hoffman,:Professor of Pomology of 


the New York Extension Service, re- 
minds us that present peach plantings 
are already heavy, and that plantings 
of apples and cherries may be a better 
bet. Dr. Hoffman emphasizes, as do 
all the horticulturists, that with any 
new planting contemplated, the fruit 
and the variety should be adapted to 


the soil, area, and market outlet. 


Head of the Horticulture and For- 
estry Department, L. M. Ware of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, tells us 
that in Alabama there are a good many 
areas especially well-adapted to fruits 
that might well be developed on a 
small commercial basis for supplying 
summer and early fall apples for local 
markets. This program is expected to 
be expanded in Alabama as there has 
been very good demand and a fair 
price for local apples for curb markets 
and towns of medium size. The varie- 
ties which would be planted in the 
main would consist of Red Delicious, 
Yellow Delicious, Bonum Red June 
(local variety), Fanny, and Mammoth 


Black Twig. 
(Continued on page 22) 
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MARYLAND—Onur peach harvest season 
was early and short. In some sections of the 
state the fruit finished off nicely, but brown 
rot caused heavy losses in some sections, in 
spite of efforts to control it. This was due 
to the rainy weather which washed off the 
sprays almost as fast as they were applied. 
There was a heavy outbreak of constriction 
diseasé which- caused killing of branches 
back as far as three feet from the terminals. 
After considerable planning and real 
effort, the growers of Western Maryland 
have obtained two laboratories that will 
greatly improve fruit growing in that sec- 
tion. One laboratory located at Hagerstown 
will run spray residue satnples and spray 
load analyses for growers in the five west- 
ern countries. This work was formerly 
done by the Department of Health Labora- 
tory in Baltimore, which will continue to 
run residue samples for the remainder of 
the state. Another field laboratory, located 
at Hancock, will be used for research in 
insect and fruit cultural investigations. This 
‘laboratory will pe in charge of Dr. C. O. 
Dunbar, Horticulturist, and Dr. C. 
Graham, Entomologist. These laboratories 
were formally opened and inspected by the 
Governor and other state officials, on Au- 
gust 24th—A. F. Vierheller, Extension 
Horticulturist, College Park. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—The annual meet- 
ing of the New Hampshire Horticultural 
Society will be held on November 15 at the 
Carpenter Hotel in Manchester. The com- 
mittee is considering the possibility of going 
back to the pre-war plan of holding a two- 
day convention, in which case the meeting 
will also be held on the 16th. Program de- 
tails are gradually being worked out, with 
growers indicating interest in new machin- 
ery, cold storage facilities on the orchard 
locations, and the post-war marketing prob- 
lems. With a small crop growers will not 
be involved in’ packing operations to any 
extent in mid-November, and President 
Daniel Batchelder expects one of the largest 
meetings in recent years. 

A special committee of the Society is 
making a detailed study of the Horticultural 
Department at the University at the request 
of the Department Head, Dr. A. F. Yeager. 
The committee consists of Mr. Batchelder, 
President; A. L. French, Secretary; and 
James Colby of Litchfield, large vegetable 
operator. They will report the work of the 
Department to the Society’s annual meeting. 

Three outstanding fruit growers and past 
officers of the Society have recently passed 
on. They are Wallace P. Mack of London- 
derry, past Treasurer; Robert T. Gould of 
Hopkinton; and William E. Putnam of 
Hancock, both past presidents.—Alfred L. 
French, Sec’y, Concord. 


NEW YORK—Fruit growers in the State 
are cooperating with other farmers to raise 
an endowment fund of $100.000 for scholar- 
ships in the New York State College of 
Agriculture. These scholarships are to be 
named after the late Carl Ladd, former 
Dean of the College. They are aimed at 
encouraging boys and girls with the most 
natural ability, to attend the College of 
Agriculture, and to develop them as future 
leaders. New York fruit growers realize 


that more and more trained leaders will be 
needed in the future, and plan to start the 
selection and training of these future leaders 
as soon as possible—T. E. LaMont, Asso- 
ciate Sec’y, Albion. 


ILLINOIS—Apple prospects in Western 
Illinois are .excellent and have improved 
considerably the past two months. Codling 
moth control has been excellent and most 
of the scab has faded out of the picture. 
With plenty of moisture apples are sizing 
up well and these warm days and cool 
nights are coloring up the fruit too. 

Some sections will have more apples than 
they did last year with ‘size and quality 
twice as good as last year. Jonathans, 
Grimes and Golden Delicious are especially 
theavy with winter varieties only fair —C. C. 
Mast, Sec’y, Quincy. 


INDIAN A—Indiana was blessed with a 
fine peach crop in 1945. In addition, an 
excellent demand for well grown and packed 
fruit beginning with Jubilee and extending 
through the Halehaven and Elberta as far 
North as Vincennes harvest. The first cars 
of Elberta were loaded August 13 in the 
Vincennes area which was practically nor- 
mal in spite of a blooming season nearly 
4 weeks ahead of average. Many local buy- 
ers found it impossible to can as many 
bushels of peaches as they do ordinarily 
because of the sugar shortage. 

The southwestern corner of Indiana came 
through the many spring frosts and freezes 


$ 


with from 25 to 50 percent of 

Other apple producing sections i the a 
mostly range from nothing to 25 State 
Orchard sites having the best elevations 
sites adjacent to broad river valleys ha 
resulted in many almost full crops which 
will net their owners more than the ens: 
cost of the land plus the expense Of trees 
and planting. The season of 1945 has dem. 
onstrated the folly of locating orchards 
anything but the best of orchard sites 
L. Burkholder, Purdue Horticultural De. 
partment, Lafayette. “ 


MAINE—The Maine State P. i 
Society met at Bear Pond in North fan 
on August 28. The morning session Was 
devoted to discussion. Growers were jp. 
terested in finding reasons for excessive 
leaf injury. It appeared likely that some 
injury was due to wind, some to lime-sulfyr: 
some to water soluble arsenic, and some to 
combinations of causes. Surely the season 
supplied them all. 

George Chick of the State Department of 
Agriculture brought us up to date on apple 
ceilings after much discussion as to what 
might be included as “graded apples.” With 
none specified, a committee was appointed 
to draft into resolution the society's desire 
that ceiling prices be removed on this year’s 
light crop. It was thought that this would 
not significantly increase the cost of living 
and that it would stimulate better grading 
and result in a better price distribution 
between low-grade and high-grade offer- 
ings. 

Director Clarence Conant spoke with en- 
thusiasm of his contacts with the work and 
the officers of the New York and New 
England Apple Institute. Stanley Painter 
told of current activities of the Maine Apple 
Committee, that it has become a standing 
committee of the Pomological Society and 
that its immediate special interest is the 
finding of new and better consumer pack- 
ages for apples—J. H. Waring, Professor 
of Horticulture, Orono. 
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contains up to about 10 percent free lime. 


rotenone. 


arsenate. 





LESSONS IN ORCHARD CHEMISTRY 


By E. W. WITMAN, Research Associate 
Ohio State University Research Foundation 


What is calcium arsenate? What insects does it most effectively control? How 
does it differ from lead arsenate? These questions are answered in this second of 
a series of articles on orchard chemicals written by Dr. E. D. Witman, Rsearc 
Associate, Obio State University Research Foundation.—Editors.+ 


CALCIUM ARSENATE 


Calcium arsenate was first proposed as an insecticide in 1910. Its major use is on cotton 
but it is sometimes used for the control of other chewing insects. 

As with lead arsenate, the manufacture begins with arsenic pentoxide, a product result- 
ing from the combination of arsenic trioxide with oxygen. The arsenic pentoxide is then 
made into a solution and added to hot "slurry" of slaked quicklime, followed by drying 
and grinding to a fine powder. It is cheaper than lead arsenate, yet contains nearly one- 
fourth more arsenic. Reliable manufacturers produce a uniform product in spite of the 
fact that the exact chemical nature is unknown. Commercial calcium arsenate usually 


Moisture, especially in the presence of carbon dioxide, liberates relatively large quan- 
tities of soluble arsenic from calcium arsenate, and thus, tender foliage is likely to be 
injured. Lime is generally used as a "safener”. 

Calcium arsenate is compatable with sulfur, lime sulfur, bordeaux, basic copper sulfate 
and nicotine, but it should not be used with soaps—and it is questionable to use it with 


Calcium arsenate is an efficient insecticide for beetles since their acid digestive tracts 
readily decompose it. It is less effective against Lepidoptera (codling moth, etc.) since 
their digestive tracts are generally alkaline. Lead arsenate, on the other hand, is quickly 
decomposed under such alkaline conditions. 

It has been shown that calcium arsenate brings on a "build-up" of aphids on cotton 
and also on potatoes, probably due to the relatively high soluble arsenic present. 

Calcium arsenate is more easily removed from plant and fruit surfaces than is lead 
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On more jobs - for 
more good reasons ! 





FORD TRUCKS AND COMMERCIAL CARS ° TRUCK - ENGINEERED 
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Measure economy by whatever reasonable 
standards you choose, the Ford deserves 
its place as the Number-One Truck 
Investment. 





Its low price commends the Ford to every 
man who believes in working his dollars as 
hard as he works his farm. But Ford Econ- 
omy goes a great deal further than that! 
Your Ford Truck is economical with your 
time, too. You aren’t continually tinkering 
with it, because a Ford is sturdy, and 
simple and reliable, trom its powerful time- 
proved V-8 engine to its full-floating rear 
axle. It stays on the job, ’round the clock 
and ’round the calendar. 


And when something finally does wear 
out, you mow there’s no other truck that 
surpasses Ford in providing skillful, con- 
venient, money-saving service. 

Hundreds of Ford owners have written 
about their satisfaction over the way Ford 
dealers have managed to take care of today’s 
tough service problems. Why not make 
your next truck a Ford—the “all-around” 
truck you see all around you? 
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Like every farm engine, every engine for military use, whether on land, sea 
or in the air, is a hard-working engine. It must yield the utmost in dependable 
performance, regardless of the severity of operating conditions. That’s why 
Champion Spark Plugs with their heritage of unequalled dependability have 
added enormously to their prestige in the service of our armed forces. 


The Champion Spark Plugs for your farm car, truck, tractor, or stationary 
engine are built to the identical quality standards as those used by our armed 
forces. They are products of the same research, engineering and manufac- 
turing facilities, and embody the same basic materials and exclusiye features. 
Naturally they insure an extra measure of performance and dependability 
in every engine. 


TO PLANT OR NOT T9 
PLANT? 


(Continued from page 19) 


Predicting for Arkansas, J 
Cooper, Head of the Department of 
Horticulture and Forestry of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, thinks that there 
will be considerable planting of Vas 
rieties of apples not later than Jona- 
than. Mr. Cooper believes that 
production will be somewhat jp. 
creased ; grape production will at least 
remain on par; and strawberry pro- 
duction will come back to what it was 
three years. ago. The codling moth 
situation in Arkansas will force grow- 
ers to plant comparatively early ya. 
rieties of apples. Mr. Cooper thinks 
that varieties of peaches which fj 
before Elberta are desirable for Ar. 
kansas. The later ripening varieties 
are questionable because of their 
longer exposure and danger to insects 
and diseases. 


Dr. E. L. Overholser, former Head 
of the Department of Horticulture at 
the State College of Washington and 
now head of the horticultural work at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, tells ys 
that in the state of Washington some 
continued expansion of plantings of 
fruit may be expected because of the 
development of the Roza irrigation 
district now under way, and because 
of the postwar development of the 
Grand Coulee irrigation _ project. 
“Furthermore,” adds Dr. Overholser, 
“many acres that were pulled during 
the depression periods have been or 
are being replanted. Such expansion 
with production from young trees, 
however, may result in other less fa- 
vored districts, especially with produc- 
tion from old trees encountering in- 
creasing difficulty in the profitable 
disposal of their fruit crops.” 
Speaking for the California Fruit 
Industry, which produces almost 50 
percent of the total fruit crop of the 
nation, Dr. W. P. Tufts, Professor 
of Pomology at the California Experi- 
ment Station, reports that “In Cali- 
fornia during war years we have ex- 
perienced a great reduction in acreage 
of small fruits, particularly straw- 
berries. The present plantings should 
be expanded to at least the same acre- 
age as before the war. California has 
experienced a tremendous increase in 
its population during the past five 
years, and as a consequence a tre- 
mendous increase in the market for 
these small fruits. 


“Beginning about 1930 the pear 
acreage in California has been greatly 
reduced. At the same time there has 
been a tremendous increase in the de- 
mand for pears for use in fruit cock- 
tail. This demand has been met in 
part by using fruit which formerly 








CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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= as shipped fresh. For example, pos- 


sibly 90 percent of the Hardy crop 
was exported largely to England. 

ing the war this export market 

entirely closed. The canneries 
found that this fruit was quite accept- 
able in fruit cocktail. An increase in 
(alifornia’s pear acreage would seem. 
to be entirely justified.” 

“Limiting his statements to condi- 
tions on the Delmarva Peninsula, A. 
L. Kenworthy, Associate Research 
Professor of the Delaware Experi- 
ment Station, states, ‘At the present 
time, there is a demand that peach and 
apple plantings be so planned that a 
complete crew may be’ kept busy 
throughout the season. This should 
also be considered during the postwar 
period. If one sticks entirely to apple 
varieties, there is a lag of approxi- 
‘mately 30 days between the harvest of 
Williams Early Red and the earlier 
fall varieties of apples. At the pres- 
ent time, we do not have a satisfactory 
apple variety to fill this gap. This may 
be overcome by use of the proper 


yarieties of peaches. Peach varieties | 


may be kept in a continuous harvest 
by variety selections. Since peaches 
and apples are the main tree fruits 
raised on the Peninsula, the planting 
of other types will be light. However, 
I fully expect a rather rapid expansion 
in the acreage of strawberries and 
again the new marketing conditions 
will enable us to reach further mar- 
kets than we have been able to reach 
in the past with this product. Blue- 
berries also have a potential place as 
amajor fruit crop on the Peninsula.” 

Since the strawberry is so well- 
adapted for freezer locker plants, Dr. 
H. P. Stuckey, Director of the 
Georgia Experiment Station, and his 
associates look for a considerable ex- 
pansion in its culture for the reason 
that it can be planted (in the South) 
in the fall and produce a good crop of 
fruit the following spring. “We look 
for some expansion also in the de- 
mands for raspberries in sections 
where raspberries can be grown suc- 
cessfully,” says Dr. Stuckey. “Un- 
fortunately, however, they are not 
well adapted to the lower South.” 

It is the opinion of Dr. W. F. 
Pickett, Head of the Department of 
Horticulture at Kansas State College, 
that fruit plantings could be re-estab- 
lished in many areas in the Midwest. 
Along this line, Dr. Pickett has stated, 
“Adapted varieties of apple, cherry, 
grape, strawberry, peach, and some of 
the bush fruits could be planted to 
advantage in most of the counties in 
the eastern half or third of Kansas. 
The fruit could be grown with the 
idea of selling it on the local market 
rather than in normal commercial 


(Continued on page 24) 
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EVERY FARMER KNOWS— 





30% MORE 
TRACTION 





THE FRONT HITCH 
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That's Why BREADY Garden Tractors 


HITCH 


Are Their Own Best Salesmen. The farmer sees instantly that the “Front 
Hitch” puts the burden where it should be—it pulls the tractor down to earth 
and adds traction—utilizes every ounce of power. 

Extra Power. That bigger motor (14 to 2 H. P.) is just part of the story. 
Then, the “Front Hitch” adds 30% MORE power. You get twice the work 
from the Bready for the same price and weight. 

Extra Savings. Bready saves Time . . . does the job right first time and 
quicker. Bready saves Gas . . . There’s not a pound of unnecessary dead 
weight . . . and don’t forget the extra-added traction. 

Extra Versatility. The Bready does... and does well... virtually every 
machine job on the small farm. It’s made by specialists who know the 
problems of small acreage farming. 

Extra Operating Ease. Even housewives and children can guide the 
Bready . . . easily. The “Front Hitch” does the hard work for them. Wheel 
ratchets make the turns without tractor drag. 


Low-Cost All Purpose Attachments Available Are 


PLOW-DISC-CUTTER BAR -CULTIVATOR- HARROW-SNOW PLOW 


FRONT HITCH 


BREADY 
































MORE POWER 





GARDEN TRACTOR SALES COMPANY 


Distributor — Solon, Ohio. 
































Seymour Smitx 


PROFESSIONAL 


PRUNERS-- 
FORGED ALLOY 














ong handle, 
keen “dual” 
cutting action; 
FULL LENGTH 28 
inches; $4.00. No. 
124—Imported style 
Hand Pruner; full 
length 8 inches; 
$3.00. At your 
dealer's. 


SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, Ine. 
900U Main St., Oakville, Conn. 


New OTTawa Saw 
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A b For cen : 
Turn wood lots into money. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1032 Pine 


MALONEY 


ORTHERN GROWN 
FRUIT TREES 


78r Orchard Lrofi?s 


Grown under famed Maloney super- 
vision, these very sturdy trees have 
hardy root systems and survive extreme 
climatic conditions destructive to many 
other trees. Write for FREE Catalog, 
showing all varieties. Bigger profits 
result from Maloney guar- 


anteed FRUIT TREES. 


MALONEY BROS. 
NURSERY CO. INC. 


16 Circle Rd., Dansville, N. Y. 
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464 South 








holding qualities, and their right design. If your dealer can’t supply 
the exact saw you need at the moment, remember that Atkins is 
doing everything possible to supply him at the earliest possible date. 


TKINS AND 
Hlinois Street * 


Atkins Pruning Saws are known by fruit 
growers everywhere for their keen-ness, their edge- 


COMPANY 
Indianapolis 9, indiana 
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From where I sit... 4y Joe Marsh 








Everybody’s talking about 
what a grand job Herb Helm is 
doing since his boy went to war 
and left him to run the farm 
single-handed. He’s producing 
almost as much as before, but he 
never says a word of complaint. 


Good for Herb! But Id like to 
say a word for Mary, Herb’s 
wife. She runs the house, cooks 
the meals, takes care of the chil- 
dren, works on salvage drives 
and lends a hand at the Red 
Cross. And that’s tiring work 
for any woman! 


Herb’s got a Great 


Little Wife 


Yet when Herb comes in— 
too tired to talk or watch where 
he drops his ashes, maybe—she 
makes allowances, keeps smil- 
ing, brings him a restful glass of 
beer, and makes enough con- 
versation for them both. Next 
morning, Herb goes back to 
work refreshed and cheerful. 


From where I sit, women like 
Mary are doing a great war job 
themselves . . . being tolerant 
and kind to husbands who are 
under wartime strain. Bully for 


them! See Marah 








Copyright, 1945, United States Brewers Foundation 


TO PLANT OR NOT To 
PLANT? 


(Continued from page 23) 


channels. In order that this t 
venture could succeed it is absolut 


essential that the right man be bet 


on the right farm. When these an 
ditions prevail, provided the pat 


has proper financial status, th 
look is promising in the opinion 
members of this staff.” 

Dr. J. C. Miller, Head of Hor. 
cultural Research at the Louiaiag 
Experiment Station, believes that fruit 
plantings should be extended, Particy. 
larly standard fruits such as peaches 
strawberries, apples and grapes, Dr. 
Miller thinks that we could use earlier 
varieties of higher quality and Varie- 
ties which will store and handle better, 


W. H. Alderman, Chief of the Dj. 
vision of Horticulture at the Univer. 
sity of Minnesota, feels that there 
could be an expansion with raspberries 
and strawberries. “The .reason for 
this,” says Professor Alderman, “js 
based partly on the fact that straw. 
berry acreage is at a very low point 
at the present time ; the raspberry pro- 
duction of the country has never been 
very high. By all means the varieties 
selected for planting should be those 
that are adapted for. freezing and pre- 
serving, as well as for fresh fruit. In 
the apple industry we must realize 
that there has been a considerable 
period in which plantmng has not been 
adequate to furnish a replacement for 
trees that have been going out. In 
many of our producing sections, the 
next ten or fifteen years will throw a 
lot of orchards into the old age, non- 
profitable class. In most regions these 
old orchards should be replaced by 
new ones and in some sections a def- 
nite increase in planting would be 
appropriate. For instance, the upper 
Mississippi Valley region including a 
part or all of the states of Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Minnesota and Nebraska are 
capable of producing an excellent 
grade of market fruit and they have 
an active home market which will con- 
sume several times the present pro- 
duction and have only a short haul to 
good markets just at the edge of their 
territory. The advent of new varieties 
adapted to this area has made apple 
growing a very attractive proposition, 
and in this region considerable expan- 
sion of the industry can be justified.” 

In Nebraska, E. H. Hoppert, Ex- 
tension Horticulturist of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, believes that plant- 
ings could be extended to sour 
cherries, pears, and small fruits like 
strawberries and raspberries. Says 
Mr. Hoppert, “If we were to have 4 
grape juice factory or winery in the 

(Continued on page 26) 
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DESIGN FOR ORCHARD 
PLANTING 


(Continued from page 11) 


cult. The practice of using “fillers” 
has been found largely in apple or- 
chards where the permanent trees are 
spaced 35 to 40 feet apart. The filler 
trees being set between the permanent 
trees in one direction. Peaches, 
cherries and pears have been used for 
this purpose but none are recommend- 
edat present. The best plan is to plant 
early bearing varieties of apples such 
as Jonathan, Grimes Golden, Golden 
Delicious, Rome Beauty or Stayman 
Winesap. 

The question of planting distance 
has never been completely settled, and 
it probably never will be because each 
orchard presents a different planting 

roblem. Some authorities recommend 
close planting with a greater number 
of trees per acre. Those advocating 
orchard rotation have in some ‘in- 
stances followed this method because 
it gives a higher acre yield and income 
from a young orchard. When the 
trees become large and crowded they 
are pulled out and the grower has 
another planting coming on to take 
its place. There are of course many 
modifications of this system. 

Others will propose the wider dis- 
tances of planting. They will direct 
your thoughts to the advantages of 
larger and more productive trees, 
often with one planting lasting a life- 
time or more. This is the older of the 
two general methods and the one most 
widely used. Over a period of years 
the acre yield will no doubt be greater 
than under the previous system, but 
care and operating costs may also be 
proportionately greater. 

The chief criterium in deciding the 
best planting distance is, of course, 
the size of the tree expected at full 
maturity. The ultimate size of the 
tree is determined by the fertility and 
depth of the soil, amount of rainfall 
and available soil moisture, amount 
and type of pruning, cultural prac- 
tices, and the kind and variety of 
fruit. 

In spite of the variability in tree 
growth and size, planting distances 
are fairly consistent for a given fruit. 
Tree fruits are generally planted at 
the following distances : 


Feet 

Apple 32 to 45 
Pear 25 to 35 
Apricot 20 

Peach 20 to 25 
Plum 20 to 24 
Cherry, Sour 24 to 30 
Cherry, Sweet 25 to 30 
Quince 18 to 22 
Dwarf Trees 10 to 15 


(Continued on page 27) 








MATHEWS 


Portable Wheel Conveyers 
LIGHT . 






These strong, moderately priced sections are available 
in 5’ and 10’ lengths, and with 8, 10, or 12 wheels 
per foot. 45° and 90° Curves and attractive Tripod 
Supports are standard accessories. The Type 115 
Wheel is of the highest quality, the result of 40 years 
of Mathews experience in conveyer bearing and 
wheel manufacture. Universal Couplings make sec- 
tions easy to set up and take down. New bulletin 
and prices available immediately upon request. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 


120 TENTH STREET - ELLWOOD CITY, PENNA. 
ENGINEERING OFFICES OR SALES AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Youve Heard of ES-MIN-EL 


but have you ever tried it? 


Everybody's talking about ES-MIN-EL—the soil mineralizer that contains 
the ESsential MiNeral ELements, manganese, copper, zinc, boron, iron. 
Use ES-MIN-EL—and grow QUALITY fruits and vegetables! 


ES-MIN-EL is now sold in convenient 5-lb. and 100-lb. bags. Write us today 
for your dealer’s name. 


The Mark of Quality 





Write for Free Bulletins | 





TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Lockland, Ohio 
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Lime Test Papers 


If you crow lequmes or grasses you need this. sim- 
ple, reliable test that shows the degree of soil acidity. 
Soil lime needs are easily estimated for any crop. A 
handy pocket size set, booklet of explanation and rec- 
ommendations and 


100 Lime Test Papers—8 1.00 


THE FARM AID COMPANY 
Box 1707 Jackson, Tenn. 














FRUIT TREES, RASPBERRY 
AND BLUEBERRY PLANTS 


For Fall Planting 
Complete Line, Apple, Peach. Pear, 
Cherry and other fruit and nut trees; 
blueberry, boysenberry, raspberry, 
grape and asparagus plants; flower- 
ing shrubs, shade trees and ever- 
greens. Selling direct with 78 years 
experience, we guarantee satisfac- 
tion. Send for free catalog. 


Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, Box F105, Princess Anne, Md. 























TIME SAVER! 


in 0 Fo0oT 


SECTIONS 





Load or 
unload 


quickly 


Rapid-Wheel Portable Gravity Conveyor 
saves valuable time in man-hours and 
truck-service-hours! 

Bottlers realize the heavy toll of time 
and energy it takes to keep distribution 
on an “even keel.” Gravity as the moti- 
vating power does the back-breaking job 
of. carrying the load from truck to load- 
ing dock . . . Save time and labor with 
10’ sections of Rapid-Wheel Conveyor! 

The faster set-up and quick, easy as- 
sembly features of Rapid-Wheel Con- 
veyors—equipped with patented Cam-Lock 
Supports—are available for your use! 

Write today! Avail yourself of this time 
saver in 10’ sections. 


Offi in 


Principal Citie 


THE RAPIDS-STARDARD CO., Inc. 








1,000 EGGS 
IN EVERY HEN 


if You Keep Chickens 
CUT THIS OUT 


“The great: trouble with the poultry business 
has always been that the laying life of the hen 
was too ‘short,”’ said Henry Trafford, nationally 
famous Poultry Expert, for nearly eighteen 
years Editor of “Poultry Success.” 

The average pullet may lay 150 eggs or more 

*—in second year may lay 100. Then she goes 
to market. Yet it has been definitely estab- 
lished that every pullet hatched has from 1,000 
to 3,000 or more minute egg germs in her sys- 
tem—and may, in many instances, be made to 
lay on a highly profitable basis for as long as 
five years—if given proper care. 

How to work to get up towards 1,000 eggs 
from hens instead of discardjng them after one 
year of laying; how to keep up production from 
fewet birds. save on upkeep, cost of breeding, 
rearing and feeding expense, and so get more 
net profit from every dozen eggs. These and 
many other money-making poultry secrets are 
contained in Mr. Trafford’s 1,000 EGG HEN 
PLAN of poultry raising, one copy of which 
will be sent free to any reader of this paper 
who keeps SIX hens or more. Eggs, this year, 
will be in great demand—at good . prices—to 
take the place of rationed meat. Means real 
profit to the smart poultry keeper who can make 
birds produce. Mr. Trafford tells how. If you 
keep chickens and want t to pay with 
EXTRA EGGS, cut out this notice and mail 
with name and address to PENN POULTRY 
SERVICE, Suite 403-A, 333 North 15th —St., 
Philadelphia (2), Pa.. and free copy of the 
1,000 EGG PLAN will be sent by return mail. 











TO PLANT OR NOT TO PLANT? 


(Continued from page 24) 


Missouri Valley where thousands of 
acres of good grape land are in ex- 
istence, the grape growing business 
could be expanded appreciably.” 

Commenting for New Hampshire, 
Dr.. A. F. Yeager, Head of the De- 
partment of Horticulture at the New 
Hampshire Experiment Station, be- 
lieves that in specially adapted loca- 
tions fruit plantings might well be 
extended especially where high-qual- 
ity products may be produced such as 
McIntosh apples in New Hampshire, 
blueberries where they are especially 
adapted, etc.” 

Dr. S. H. Yarnell, Chief of the 
Division of Horticulture at the Texas 
Experiment Station, states that, “In 
Texas, except for the southern part 
of the State, we are well supplied both 
with early to mid-season white varie- 
ties of peaches and with plantings of 
this type. Mild winters still limit 
commercial plantings of peaches in 
South Texas, and the Agricultural 
Experiment Station has a rather ex- 
tensive breeding program aimed at 
solving this problem. For other peach 
areas, there is increasing interest in 
the new early yellow freestones, and 
new plantings of this type that can be 
shipped are likely to yield a profit.” 

Speaking for Vermont, C. H. Blas- 
berg, Chairman of the Horticultural 
Department at the University of Ver- 
mont, says “That the new plantings 
which have been made in the past few 
years are still not sufficient to main- 
tain our tree numbers.” Professor 
Blasberg thinks that Vermont could 
still use more of the small fruits, par- 
ticularly blueberries, strawberries, and 
raspberries. “Experiences of this year 
would seem to indicate that under con- 
ditions of high employment we also 
could use many more peaches,” said 
Professor Blasberg. 

H. L. Price, Dean of Agriculture at 
the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, has 
reported that he would not advise Vir- 
ginia growers to undertake heavy and 
extended plantings at this time, al- 
though he believes that a reasonable 
amount of planting would seem wise, 
since so many of the older orchards 
are passing out of existence. “There 
is some likelihood of the peach plant- 
ing to be over-extended in this area,” 
says Mr. Price, “and fruit growers 
should be encouraged to diversify as 
much as possible.” 

In summing up the whole question 
of extended fruit plantings, T. J. Tal- 
bert, Chairman of the Department of 
Horticulture and Forestry at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, has wisely said, 
“If new plantings are made, it is ob- 
vious that they should consist of fruits 
well-adapted to the particular’ section 
and likely to be in the greatest de- 


mand. Varieties well-known on th 
markets, although not as high in walk 
ity or as desirable from other points 
of view, are apt to prove most profit. 
able in the long run. 
“Rarely, if ever, have a lar 

ber of producers received ne ‘cal 
profitable prices on account of the 
overproduction of high-quality. fryit 
Generally it is the common or lower 
grades that “upset the apple car,” 
somewhere along tke line. The fact 
has been pretty well-established that 
we do not need more orchards but we 
could use better ones to good advan. 
tage in every section of the country.” 


C. L. Burkholder, Assistant Chief 
in Horticulture at the Indiana Experi. 
ment Station, adds another point for 
growers to consider. “Regardless 
of the fruit under discussion,” says 
Mr. Burkholder, “one of the fore. 
most considerations is the matter of 
high production per acre. This year 
for instance, fruit plantings through. 
out the Central West which were |p. 
cated on exceptionally good sites ys- 
ually have a sufficient sized crop to 
bring a nice income to the owner and 
operator. On the other hand, orchards 
on poor sites in most cases lost the 
entire crop due to spring frosts and 
freezes. An annual production habit 
in any fruit is most desirable although 
this doesn’t tell all the story. For in- 
stance, the York Imperial apple is a 
notorious biennial bearer but still 
over a 10-year period will make a very 
good production record per acre. The 
Summer Rambo is a good example of 
an apple variety with an excellent 
annual production record while, in the 
Central West, Delicious and the red 
strains of this variety have made a 
very poor total production record over 


the past 25 years. There are excep-: 


tions to this latter statement as for 
instance the plantings which have been 
made in some localities in southern 
Michigan. This brings out the sugges- 
tion that new plantings in any area 
should be quite largely based on the 
production record of these varieties 
in that particular region. This is some- 
thing that the ‘beginner’ fruit grower 
rarely considers as he usually makes 
his variety selections from the most 
alluring colored plates in the nursery 
catalogue.” 

It is hoped that the above discussion 
on. the subject of new plantings by a 
few of the country’s horticultural ex- 
perts will cause the grower to examine 
all the angles before he extends his 
plantings, and then, if he does so, to 
remember that the fruit and the va- 
riety should be adapted to the soil, 
area, and market outlet. 
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To determine the number of trees 

racre multiply the distance the trees 
sand apart and divide the product 
into 43,960 square feet, the number 
in an acre. For example, an orchard 
is set 30 feet by 40 feet; 30 x 40 
equals 1200 square feet. Then 43,560 
square feet divided by 1200 square 
feet equals 36 trees per acre. The 
following table gives the number of 
trees per acre at the various planting 


distances. 
Number of trees per acre 


Planting Square or ; 
distance Rectangular Triangular 
Feet Method Method 
10 x 10° 436 502 
5x15 ° 194 223 
20 x 20 109 125 
22 x 22 90 104 
5 x 25 70 80 
30 x 30 48 56 
35 x 35 35 40 
40 x 40 27 31 
45 x 45 y2 29 
50 x 50 17 20 


Once the planting plan is decided 
upon, the next step is to locate each 
spot that is to be occupied by a tree. 
A base line consisting of a road or 
fence or some other permanent line 
is selected. If none is available, a 
straight line of stakes across one side 
of the field will suffice. To speed up 
the operation these stakes can be set 
at distances equal to that between the 
trees in that direction. From this base 
line, another is laid off on one side of 
the field at right angles to the first. 
This can be done with a surveyor’s 
instrument or a carpenter’s square. 
This line is then measured off into 
distances the trees are to be set and 
stakes driven at each tree location. 
This continues until the stakes are 
properly set completely around the 
field. If the field is irregular, addi- 
tional stakes may have to be set. From 
now on three men locate and set the 
stakes for the remainder of the field. 
One man sites from one base line of 
stakes, another man from the base line 
at right angles to it and the third man 
sets the stake where the two “sites” 
meet. This will be the location of 
the next tree. This procedure con- 
tinues until a stake is set at every tree 
location. 

To lay out a triangular or hex- 
agonal. planting requires a different 
method. A base line of stakes at 
proper distances is first laid out across 
one side of the field as in the above 
method. For an example, we shall 
Say that the trees are to be planted 
40 feet apart each way. Then froma 
heavy piece of wire or chain an equi- 
lateral triangle is made, each side be- 
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DESIGN FOR ORCHARD PLANTING 


(Continued from page 25) 


ing 40 feet long. A ring is placed in 
each corner of the triangle. Two of 
the rings are placed over the first two 
stakes of the base line. The third is 
stretched down till the sides are tight 
and a stake is placed in the ring. This 
triangle is moved across the base line 
in this manner and a stake driven at 
each tree location. The method pro- 
ceeds in this manner from row to row 
until the entire orchard is laid out. 

A planting board is used to get the 
trunk of the tree in the exact location 
of the stake, since the stake must be 
removed while digging the hole. For 
this purpose a board 4% to 5 feet long 
and 6 inches wide is used. A V-notch 
is cut in each end and a larger 
U-shaped notch in the middle of the 
board. Before removing the stake, 
the board is placed on the ground so 
the stake fits into the U-shaped notch 
in the middle. Then a stake is driven 
in each of the notches at the ends of 
the board. Now the board and stake 
can be removed and the hole dug. 
When it comes time to set the tree, 
the planting board is again placed 
over the hole with the end notches 
around the stakes previously driven. 
The tree is placed in the hole and the 
trunk held in the U-shaped notch in 
the center of the board. Thus the tree 
will be in the exact location as the 
stake. 

There seems always to be a ten- 
dency to dig tree holes too small. The 
hole should be large enough to ac- 
commodate all the roots without 
crowding. Any long or straggly roots 
may be pruned off to make setting 
easier. Some growers will dig the 
holes in the autumn, fill them with 
manure and leave until spring. Then 
the manure is removed and the trees 
set. Manure or fertilizer should never 
be applied around the roots at planting 
time. 

In digging the holes the top soil 
should be piled separate from the 
lower or subsoil, for it is a good prac- 
tice to apply the more fertile top soil 
around the roots and use the remain- 
der of the soil to fill the hole. A fruit 
tree should be set at the same depth 
as it stood’in the nursery or up to 2 
inches deeper. Care should bé taken 
not to set it too shallow or too deep 
since either case may cause the death 
of the tree. The‘soil should be made 
firm about the roots to prevent them 
from drying out. There have been 
some plantings made using peat moss, 
or some other highly organic mate- 
rial mixed with the soil in the bottom 
of the hole and around the roots. 

If the soil is very dry the trees 
should be watered as they are set. This 

(Continued on page 28) 








SHORT CuT TO 
BETTER BORDEAUX 


NICHOLS 


TRIANGLE 
- BRAND 


COPPER SULPHATE 


99% + PURE! 
® SAVES LABOR ... Mixes easily 


in spray tank. Eliminates stock solu- 
tion, minimizes handling! 


* SAVES TIME... Dissolves rapid- 


ly. No waiting for it to go into solution! 


* SAVES MONEY ...Dissolves 
thoroughly—no waste.or sediment. 
Gives accurate control and greater 
safety in your mixtures—thus giving 
better protection and increased yields. 


@ FREE Send postcard today for val- 
uable free booklet —““Bordeaux Mixture 
—Its Efficient Preparation and Use’’ 


YOUR DEALER ean also supply Tri- 
angle Brand Copper Sulphate in: 
LARGE CRYSTALS, SMALL CRYS- 
TALS, GRANULATED and SUPER- 
FINE for regular Bordeaux Mixtures ; 
also Monohydrated for Copper-Lime 
dusts. The oldest and the best known 
brand! Standard for over 50 years. 











FRUIT GROWERS! 


KER-O-KIL 
WEED 
BURNERS 


are available to you! 
Used for weed burning, 
disinfecting, etc. 

Write for FREE Circular 44E 


KER-O-KIL MFG. CO. 


Redwood City, Calif. 
Or Gettysburg, Pa. 















HUNT'S ACME GRAFTING COMPOUND, ossA ic: 


or as a protective coating. cs 


RODENT REPELLENT, fivtics ana other rodents. 
BRUSH AND HAND GRAFTING WAX. Ss7? i" 


Above products endorsed by Michigan State College. 
M.J. BECK CO.,Successer to Hunt & Sen, Box 7, Lansing 1, Mich. 


























OPPORTUNITY ADS 





BABY CHICKS 
250-350 PEDIGREED SIRED BIG FLOPPY COMB TYPE 
ei UU, 





MARTI LEGHORN FARM, Box A, Windsor, 


FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


“GARD” ELECTRIC FLY TRAPS, HEATERS, FANS 

and Fence Controllers. Dept. 3 GARDENHOUR MANU- 

FACTURING, Waynesboro, Pa. 

ato 4 he ye CIDER PRESSES AND SUPPLIES. AP- 

peach Electro Magnetic Sizers. W. G. RUNKLES 

MACHINERY COMPANY, 185 Oakland Street, Trenton, 

New Jersey. 

KILL WEEDS WITH FIRE! AEROIL TORCHES DE- 

rr parasites, split rocks, has $99 uses. Burns kerosene. 
Tank, Burner-and Hose $20, express collect. SINE 

bqUIPMENT. Fga. Quakertown, Pa. 


HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES’’—A BOOK 
every farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no 
obligation. Simply address BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSE- 
MANSHIP, Dept. 13810, _ Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
HUNTING HOUNDS 

HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS, 'BLUETICKS. RED- 
bones, Blacks, Tans, Spotted. Foxhounds, Coonhounds, 
Combination Hunters. Reasonable. Trial. Pictures, EL- 
TON BECK, 0-32, Herrick, Mlinois. 












































MALE HELP WANTED 


RELIABLE MAN WITH CAR WANTED TO CALL ON 
farmers. Wonderful opportunity now. No experience or 
capital required. Permanent. Write today. McNESS 
COMPANY, Dept. 654, Freeport, Illinois. 


WANTED—YOUNG NURSERYMAN. WE OFFER SAL- 
ary and liberal share in profits in 5-year-old nursery. 
Will furnish 5-room home on premises. Modern con- 
veniences, good schools. State training, experience, and 
give references first letter. Don’t answer if you are not 
arene ee a hard worker. RALEIGH NURSERIES, 
aleig 














MISCELLANEOUS 


SWEETOLENE SUGAR SUBSTITUTE; EQUIVALENT 
to 16 pounds sugar. $1.00 postpaid (no stamps). BOX 
61-E, Digby, Nova Scotia. 


NURSERY STOCK 


CRATH ENGLISH WALNUT TREES, SOME S SMALL, 
some large, some crooked, some straight. Small, 2 to 3 
dollars; very large, 6-8 ft. $10.00, with sizes and prices 
in hetween. CARPATHIAN NURSERY, Dallas City, TL. 


EARLY BEARING ORIENTAL PERSIMMON TREES. 
Fruit ag 4 as oranges. E. W. CRABTREE, Box 183, 
Hillsboro, N. C ‘ 

DEPENDABLE FRUIT AND ‘NUT TREES, SMALL, 
fruits, Ornaments, and General Nursery Stock C 























PLANTING THE GROVE 
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tory. In California the best time for 
planting is during the spring just after 
the first growth period is completed 
and before the second begins. ° In 
Florida the optimum time is during 
the winter months, or just after the 
rainy season begins in early summer. 
Most plantings are made between 
November 15 and February 15. 

The best trees to purchase are those 
with one or two years’ top growth of 
the bud on a 4- or 5-year-old root 
stock. Such a tree should measure at 
least five-eighths of an inch in di- 
ameter 2 inches above the bud union. 

If the trees cannot be set immedi- 
ately upon receipt, they may be heeled- 
in in a shady spot at about a 45 degree 
angle. Make sure to keep the roots 
moist. 

If the young trees were not defoliat- 
ed before being shipped from the 
nursery, they should be before, or at 
planting time. Any long, injured or 
broken roots are usually trimmed. The 
holes are customarily dug just before 
planting in order to prevent as much 
drying out of the soil as possible. In 
setting, the planting board is gen- 
erally used just as in setting decidu- 
ous trees. In fact, the entire oper- 
ation of tree setting, whether citrus 
or deciduous, is practically the same 
procedure. 

If the soil is poor organically or low 
in fertility, a pound of good fertilizer 
may be incorporated with the soil to 
be placed around the roots of the tree. 








catalogue and Planting Cuide free. CUMBERLAND 
VALLEY NURSERIES, INC., McMinnville, T 





POULTRY MAGAZINE 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS — BLAKEMORE, MISSION- 
ary at 1% for $2.00; 500 for $5.00; Postpaid. 1000 for 
$8.00. a at $15.00 per 1000. Boysenberry thorn- 
less at 20c each. JOHN LIGHTFOOT, Birchwood, Tenn. 


LEADING CANADIAN INTRODUCTIONS IN SMALL 
fruit plants and vegetable seed, including new Ottawa, 
Rideau, Madawaska and Trent t Raspberries. LOWDEN’S 
PLANTS & SEEDS, , Ontario. * 


PEACH AND APPLE TREES AS LOW AS 20c. PEARS, 
plums, cherries, nuts, berries, grapevines 10c. Ever- 
greens, shrubs, shade trees low as 25c. Catalog free. 
TENNESSEE NURSERY COMPANY, Box 202, Cleve- 
land, Tennessee. 


HARDY CANADIAN GROWN FRUIT TREES, 
plants, bulbs, seeds. [Illustrated catalog free. TOBE’S 
TREERY, , Niagara-on- the-Lake, Ontario, Canada. 


FOR SALE—BLIGHT RESISTING CHESTNUT TREES. 
fruit trees seedlings, root grafts. VIRGINIA TREE 
FARM, Woodlawn, Virginia. 


ORCHARDS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: 220 ACRE FARM, 12 MILES FROM MAY- 
field, Kentucky. 56 acres in bearing orchards (32 acres 
peaches, 34 acres apples; all best varieties for shipping) 
134 acres fine farming land, balance woodland. Com- 
plete machinery for cultivating, spraying, grading, and 
packing fruit. Storage house. Good facilities for ship- 
ping and excellent local market. One 1l-room dwelling, 
servants’ quarters, one 5-room dwelling with modern 
ecuipment. Large tobacco barn, fruit packing shed, 
stables, double garage. Will sell all farming tools, live-; 
stock and equipment. Selling cheap for quick sale. 
Ercellent’ opportunity, big profits from orchard, highly 
productive farm. Address: MRS. MARKHAM LIGON, 
R. 1, Mayfield, Kentucky. 
FOR SALE:—1100 ACRES, 735 IN CULTIVATION, 250 
in bearing apple orchard. ‘200 acres in peaches, 11 ten- 
ant houses, 4 trectors, packhouse and grading machin- 
ery, manager’s house, $100.00 an acre. po eens 
TRACT: 500 acres, good dwelling house, 5,000 peac 
trees, price $25,000.00. WERY, o_o N. c 
or M. C. MeDONALD, J west End, 
APPLE ORCHARD 7 MILES FROM 3 — SVILLE. 
North Carolina, 155° acres, 50 acres in orchard, * 1000 
bearing trees, 800 young trees, good buildings, apple 
house, farm eouipped with livestock, tractor and other 
rye $24,000.00. oe <a REAL ESTATE 
OMPANY, Taylorsville, N. ¢ 









































PHOTO FINISHING 


CENTURY er WORK AND SERVICE THAT 
can’t be beat. 8 exp. roll 25¢e with two professional en- 
largements FREE. CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 








YOUR GREATEST POULTRY PROBLEM WILL LOOK 
simple when you read American Poultry —. regu- 
larly. 500,000 poultrymen «do, why not you? 2 years 
50c. 5 years $1.00. AMERICAN POU LTRY JOURNAL, 
588 South Clark, Chicago, Mlinois. 


RABBITS 


GIANT CHINCHILLA RABBITS. VALUABLE FUR. 
Delicious Meat. Easily Raised. Pleasant Pastime. Tre- 
mendous Demand. Small Investment. Large Profit. 
WILLOW FARM, R-32, Sellersville, Penna. 


RUBBER 


RUBBER — YOUR RUBBER REQUIREMENTS ARE 
important-—know where to get it when you want it. 
Belts—rubber bands, boots, coats, gloves, hose, spray 
bulbs, aprons, budding strips. Get our Price Sheet and 
Catalog today. BROADWAY RUBBER MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


























SONGWRITERS 


SONG POEMS WANTED. TO BE SET TO MUSIC. 

Send poem for immediate consideration. FIVE STAR 

—~ MASTERS, 716 Beacon Building, Boston 8, 
ass. 











USED AUTO PARTS 


HAVING CAR TROUBLE? NEW, USED, GUARAN- 
teed auto, truck parts save money. Transmission special- 
ists. Describe needs: immediate reply. VICTORY, 2439 AZ 
Gunnison, Chicago 25, Illinois. 


WANTED 


WANTED TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF FARM FOR 
=_ for fall delivery. WM. HOLLY, Baldwin, Wiscon- 
n. 

WATCHES WANTED—BROKEN OR USABLE—ALL 
kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices wan for jewelry, 
rings, spectacles, alarm clocks, razors, cigarette lighters, 
gold teeth, etc. Cash mailed promptly. LOWE’S, Hol- 
fond Rnildine. St.. Louis 1, Missouri. 


WELDING 


MAGIC ELECTRIC WELDER, 110 VOLT AC-DC; 
welds, brazes,, solders, cuts all metals, easy to use; 
full directions. Complete -with power unit, fame and 
metallic arc attachments, carbons, fluxes, 

Guaranteed One Year. Only $19.95. Used by the Navy. 
Splendid for farm use. MAGIC C WELDER MFG. CO., 
241 LS Canal St., New York, New York. 


























Raw ground bone may be used for the 
same purpose. This gives the tree a 
little boost to start with. Trees shoul 
be set at the same depth as they for. 
merly stood in the nursery. 

If single shoot trees are planted the 
general practice is to prune them back 
to about 18 inches in height, making 
the cut above a node. Branched trees 
are cut to spurs of 2 or 3 buds. 





ORCHARD PLANTING 
(Continued from page 27) 


can be done by filling the tree hole 
about three-fourths full of soil and 
then applying water around the tree, 
one to 2 gallons per tree. After the 
water has settled away the hole can 
be completely filled with the remainder 
of the soil. 

The trees should be pruned slightly 
at planting time. This tends to balance 
the top growth with the more or less 
reduced root growth resulting from 
changing the tree location. 

The question of when is the best 
time to plant an orchard has long been 
debatable, and it still remains so. In 
general, spring planting is followed in 
the more northern fruit sections and 
fall planting in the southern areas, 





ysl ad OF THE OWNERSHIP, Te ae 
CIRCULATION ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF 
isa OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, published monthly at 
Clevelana Ohio, for ag 1945. 


STATE OF OHIO ss, 
COUNTY OF CUYAHOGA I 
fore me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared E. G. K. Meister, 
pine op % been duly sworn according to ind 
— he is the Business Mana the 
AMERT AN  OPRUIT GROWER and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of, the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc.. of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above — Te- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
the Act of March 3, 1932, embodied in section 53 ai 
Postal Laws and a printed on the re 
ef this form, to wit: 
1. That — names and addresses of the publisher, 
tor, managing editor, and business manacers are: 
American Fruit Grower Publishing Com- 
pany. 1370 Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio: J. H. 
Gourley, 1370 Ontario ‘st. Cleveland, Ohio; Mana 
ditor. None: Business Manager, E. G. K. Meister, 
1270 Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

2. That the cwner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its: name and address must be stated and also imme- 
ee pated eloagccanf the names and addresses of stock- 

holders owning or holding one per cent or more of total 

amount ‘Of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and renee pag co the individual owners must be 
given. mo —— wah a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated ts name and address, as well as 
those of ‘cach, "individual member. must be given.) 


American Fruit Grower Publishing Company, 13704 
Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio; E Meister, 1370 


Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio; R. B. Campbell, Rich- 
mond, Virginia 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgag and 


other security holders sige or holding 1 Der r cont or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None, 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, aiving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and sec hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of st stock my 
and security holders as they appear upon e 
the company. but also, in cases where the istocknolder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name e person corporation for 
trustee is acting. is given; pos that the. sald 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s iu 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ce gy unter which stockholders and resigns noiers 
appear the books of t pacity other 
trustees, "hold stock and securities ina "capacity. y 
than that of a bona fide owner: and this affiant ha‘ 
reason to believe that any dther person, association. ‘OF 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
soy Ecos bonds, or-other securities than as so stated 
by 
5. That the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
twelve months preceding the date shown above is. 
ok aad information is required from daily publications 


E, G, K, MEISTER. 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 14th day of 
September, 1945. 


(Seal) J, Wilbur Corry, Notary ty bile. 
(My commission expires April 1, 7). 
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gre used, for planting. It is a good 

ractice to grow a cultivated crop 
on the new vineyard site during the 

receding year. Following this, a 
winter cover crop of rye or other 
suitable crop is plowed under early 
in the spring and the soil worked 
gown in preparation for planting the 
vineyard. This provides ample or- 

anic matter to give the young plants 
a boost. ; 

The distance plants are spaced de- 
pends upon the variety and the type 
of soil. Concord, Fredonia, Sheri- 
dan, Niagara and other vigorous va- 
rieties are planted 9 to 10 feet apart 
in rows 10 feet apart. Those varie- 
ties of less vigor, such as Catawba 
and Delaware, may be set 7 to 8 feet 
apart in the rows. It is not advisable 
to space rows closer than 10 feet, 
since it would make spraying and 
cultivation operations more difficult. 

Grape plants may be set somewhat 
deeper than they were in the propa- 
gation row. The hole should be dug 
sufficiently large enough to accom- 
modate all roots without crowding. 
Any long, broken or ragged roots 
may be removed before planting. 
After setting, the top should be 
pruned back leaving twa healthy 
buds. 

Planting may be done in the spring 
or fall, depending upon location, soil 
preparation and- the grower’s indi- 
vidual preference. In general, north- 
ern growers plant in the spring while 
those farther south may successful- 
ly plant in the fall. 


Planting Vinifera Grapes 











The Old World or Vinifera grapes, 
such as those grown in California 
and a few other parts of the Pacific 
coastal region, are less versatile in 
requirements than the American spe- 
cies. Most Vinifera varieties need 
along, warm to hot, dry summer and 
a cool winter to grow into greatest 
productiveness. Any location where 
the summers are humid or where 
the winter temperatures drop below 
zero must be avoided. A long grow- 
ing season is necessary to properly 
mature the fruit. 

_ Time and amount of rainfall are 
important considerations in planting 
vinifera grapes. Rains are very 


PLANTING THE VINEYARD 


(Continued from page 13) 


- top quality and largest crops. 
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OPEN FRAME SAWS 
POLE SAWS SWIVEL SAWS 


Write for pruning equipment folder. 
4OHN C. BACON CO. Gasport, N. Y. 
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necessary during the winter months. 
If rains are not prevalent at this 
time, plans for irrigation should be 
made. Excessive rains during the 
spring growing months will make 
disease control difficult, otherwise 
rain or irrigation at this time does not 
have any disadvantages. Dry peri- 
ods are very important during the 
blossom period in spring and again 
during the ripening and harvesting 
period. 

The European grape is found 
growing on many different kinds of 
soils in the world. But regardless 
of the kind or type of soil it must 
be well-drained. Heavy clays, shal- 
low soils, and the strongly alkali 
soils produce only meager vines of 
short life. The deeper and more fer- 
tile soils have always produced the 
It is 
always best to plant the type and 
variety of grape that experience has 
proved to be the best for that area. 

The prospective vineyard site 
should be well-plowed to a depth of 
8 or 10 inches before planting and 
worked down with a disc harrow. 
Any hardpan lying beneath the plow 
depth should be broken up to facili- 
tate water drainage. 

When vines are to be trained to 
the vase-formed system, a planting 
distance of 9 by 9 or 10 by 10 feet is 
desirable, with 18 or 20 foot avenues 
at regular intervals of from 300 to 
600 feet. Trellised vines of raisin 
and table grapes are best spaced 8 by 
12 feet. 

Before planting, the vines should 
be pruned. The tops are cut back to 
a single spur of one or two plump 
buds, and all roots are removed from 
the top 8 inches of the vine. The re- 
mainder of the roots are cut to 3 or 
4 inches in length. Care should be 
taken during planting to prevent the 
roots from drying out. 

The hole for the vine should be dug 
slightly deeper than the plant is long. 
Then the plant is dropped into the 
hole and halfway covered with moist 
top soil. The vine is raised to prop- 


er location and the soil tramped_ 


around the roots. The two buds left 
on the plant should come right close 
to the ground level. Where bench- 
grafted vines are used, the graft 
union should be about 2 inches above 
ground. The support stakes are usu- 
ally set after the vineyard is planted. 











Don’t fall out of trees or off 
aA 


| slippery tadders. Get 
Y FRUIT PICKER 
6-Ft. Handle $2.25 
(not mailabie) 
SCHAEFER MFG. CO. 
2021 Gay St., Fort Wayve 5, ind. 

















All good chassis 
vay Styles, in a com- 
range of 
Pressures 







It’s the “’Friend”’ 


EXTRA MARGIN 
OF RELIABILITY 


that Counts Most 


You can get the best possible 
protection for your crop, by 
using the most dependable 
sprayer built. Here is why the 
“Friend” is always ready to 
spray when you need it: 





It has the simplest, sturdiest and 
most reliable pump ever built for 
high-pressure spraying—with only 
1/2 to 1/3 as many moving parts 
as others. 


Complete Lubrication of all mov- 
ing parts, including the plungers. 


No Wear on Pump Cylinders, as 
the plungers don’t touch the cylin- 
der walls. 


“Instant-Clean’’ Valves with 
threadless seats—outside and easy 
to get at. 


Instant Packing Adjustment on 
each pump cylinder; you never spray 
with a leaky pump. 


Talk to growers who have used 
several different makes, and your 
choice will be the “Friend.” 


FRIEND MFG. CO. 


GASPORT, N.Y. 
Sprayers - Dusters 
Fruit Sizers & Cleaners 














Easiest to Maintain 
in Working Order -- 


Por 


Fewest. Moving 


“FRIEND” 
























































EDITORIAL PAGE 


Out On A Limb? 


TO PREDICT the future is certain- 
ly one way of going out on a limb 
and particularly at a time when 
momentous changes are bound to 
follow in the wake of peace and good 
fellowship. The horticultural prophets 
whose postwar opinions appear on 
page 9 under the title of “To Plant 
Or Not To Plant” did not go out ona 
limb and their recommendation of 
judicious planting is sage advice for 
all growers. 

In connection with postwar think- 
ing, it is interesting to observe the 
suggestions that came out of a recent 
meeting of eastern pomologists at 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, called 
by Professor M. A. Blake, Chief in 
Hortteulture at the New Jersey Ex- 
periment Station. A summary of the 
advice of these men to fruit growers 
follows: 

1. Remove orchards which are un- 
profitable either because of age, un- 
favorable soil or climatic conditions, 
or undesirable varieties. 

2. No increase in the present total 
commercial production of tree fruits 
seems desirable under the apparent 
marketing conditions. New plantings 
should be made only to maintain 
present production and to secure a 
proper succession of plantings. 

3. More thought and study should 

be given by many fruit growers to 
the possibilities of some diversifica- 
tion in their source of revenue aside 
from one kind of fruit. 
' 4. Growers are advised to give 
more attention than previously to the 
selection of the site and soil for any 
new tree fruit planting and to the 
best land use on their own farm. 

5. No varieties should be commer- 
cially planted without a searching 
investigation by the grower of their 
merits from the standpoint of both 
tree and fruit qualities and particu- 
larly with respect to their adapt- 
ability to the locality where they are 
to be planted. 

6. Better varieties are needed in 
most districts. 





7. Plant well-grown, vigorous, 
healthy, virus-free trees with uni- 
formly strong, congenial rootstocks. 

8. An increase in the yield per 
acre of a good grade of fruit is im- 
perative. 

9. Efforts should be made in coop- 
eration with public and private agen- 
cies to reduce the complexity and 
cost of production and marketing. 

10. Growers need to assume more 
responsibility for the condition of 
fruits delivered to the consumer. 


Caution About DDT 


MORE than a year ago DDT was 
apparently making phenomenal rec- 
ords in controlling insects. There 
was danger in the conclusion that 
we had at last a highly selective 
insecticide that would kill only de- 
structive-insects without being toxic 
or harmful to man. The public was 
led to believe in glowing newspaper 
and magazine articles that this in- 
secticide could be used indiscrim- 
inately in the pantry, kitchen, bed- 
room and clothes closet. Such has 
not been the case and the caution 
expressed in an editorial in the June, 
1944, issue of AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER entitled “Keep Your DDT 
Shirt On” must again be called to 
the attention of our readers. 

There are today literally hundreds 
of manufacturers of DDT. Many are 
totally inexperienced in insecticide 
manufacture. A list of such pro- 
ducers gives the impression that 
every Tom, Dick and Harry is at- 
tempting to capitalize on the pub- 
licity and good will of this remark- 
able insecticide. Many attempts at 
fraud are already evident.- The ex- 
perienced fruit grower will take no 
chances and buy only from reliable 
companies, and hardly needs this 
word of caution, but the present 
stampede leads to two primary con- 
clusions. 

First, we need better regulations 
to control the manufacturing and 
labeling of insecticides. Under pres- 
ent laws, a DDT-kerosene mixture is 
not required to bear an ingredient 
statement on the label. In fact, it is 
permissible to state on the label of 
such a mixture, Active Ingredients 
100%, since kerosene is also an insec- 
ticide. This makes it easy for the 
defrauding person to operate. The 
federal law must be changed to give 
purchasers protection. 

The second conclusion is that it 
is more important than ever to byy 
from a standard and reliable pro- 
ducer. Large insecticide manufac- 
turers, through knowledge gained in 
extensive research laboratories, are 
qualified to advise fruit growers and 
label their material to protect their 
customers. 





Life of the Soil 


IT IS NO mere figure of speech ¢ 
refer to “the life of the soil.” Wine 
out micro-organisms, both Plant ang 
animal, as well as Macro-organisms 
together with their source of energy 
(organic matter). we might as well 
have a mass of glass beads, purely 
physical, inert, and lifeless. But with 
them, dirt becomes interesting a 
great biological and chemical] lab. 
oratory. 


When rocks disintegrate and 
lichens and mosses appear, then 
grasses, herbs, and woody plants 
followed by their death and decay 
through the agencies of bacteria anq 
molds, organic matter infiltrates the 
rock particles, life abounds, water jg 
retained, nutrients become available 
and the ever recurring phenomenop 
of soil building is in process. When 
one tramps a rocky shore, climbs q 
mountain, or even watches an old 
tree stump decay, he witnesses the 
formation of soil. Who is not stirred 
as he thus realizes that the earth js 
in constant change, that there is q 
constant building up and _ tearing 
down, that the process is hoth crea- 
tive and destructive? 





3ut what of this mystical sub- 
stance we call organic matter which 
wears an agricultural halo and which 
is essentially the basis of the life of 
the soil? From whence does it come, 
how long does it stay, and where 
does it go? Apparently there are 
many misconceptions regarding it 
and doubtless no.one understands it 
fully but probably all would agree 
that it is this stuff that makes “the 
good earth.” 


In simple terms, soil organic mat- 
ter is the total plant and animal 
material, living or dead, which oe- 
curs within the soil. Humus, how- 
ever, is that fraction which has 
undergone decomposition and can 
no longer be recognized as. straw, 
leaves, roots. It often accumulates 
under water as in peat bogs and 
muck areas; it covers the forest floor 
and is usually abundant beneath old 
established sods. It is when man 
steps into the picture that it tends 
to disappear. The man who leaves 
the highest cloud of dust behind the 


‘cultivator is not the best farmer. It 


is always a transitory, come and go, 
material. Oxidation occurs, bacteria 
and many chemical processes are at 
work and these are speeded up by 
thorough tillage. In sum, it is much 
like the old fairy tale of the man 
who had to run as fast as he could 
to stay where he was. 
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a. | THESE MEN 












How these babies can eat—and 
grow! And no wonder. Not just 
three times a day, but every four 
hours, a lusty wail announces 
that a husky appetite is all 
sharpened up again. Eleven 
pounds at two months, 16% 
pounds four months later. The 
most scientific diets ever to be 
set before an infant are today 
building sturdy bodies and alert 
minds to take over tomorrow’s 
more complicated national 
affairs. 

Anheuser-Busch supplies spe- 
cially grown food yeasts which 
add nutritional enrichment to a 
majority of the dry cereal formu- 
las forming the daily diet of 
America’s younger generation. 
In close co-operation with the 






















MR. JONES 





“ Are Getting Ready Now to take Over 


national effort to provide better 
nutrition for all, the ten laborato- 
ries of Anheuser-Busch are deep 
in an expanding program of nu- 
tritional research which we know 
will ultimately contribute much 
to the enjoyment of a healthier, 
happier life and may even con- 
tribute to a lengthier life span. 

Other food yeasts, rich in pro- 
tein and high in Vitamin B Com- 
plex factors, are being supplied 
to processors to fortify the diets 
of Army and Navy forces. For 
the pharmaceutical and food 
field, Anheuser-Busch is the 
largest source of natural B Com- 
plex vitamins. Do not confuse these 
specially grown dry food yeasts 
with the compressed fermentable 
types you’ve previously known. 












MR. ZUROWSKI 


MR. O’BRIEN 
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Mail Coupon for Glorious FREE BOOK 


STARKING 
NEW 


Delicious A 
(irede-mart) 


\ 


MONTEARLY and 
MONTIATE Cherries 


New Fruit Tree Marvels 


ueareamed-of in Grandtather’s time 


The amazing new improvements of Stark and Burbank 


Astounding results from scientific selection, 

special super heavy root system grafting and 

"Fattening” in selected soils before shipping 

ERE NOW, in America’s most alarming 
H fruit shortage, come trees of the hori- 
L cultural wizards, Burbank and Stark, 
offering fruit abundancy quickly for individuals 
with even as little as 20 ft. square of ground. 

So vastly improved have some varieties of 
fruit trees become by selecting the heaviest 
bearers, or the quickest to fruit, or the trees 
with largest, most vividly colored, most deli- 
cious fruit, that the benefits of fruit growing 
have multiplied many-fold. Thousands of 
these trees, selected over years and years, are 
already in the grounds of thousands of de- 
lighted growers in virtually every state of the 
union, and on almost any kind of land where 
usual farm crops grow. 

These tree miracles—are the “expert’s choice” to 
produce fryit as quickly as possible for home and 
commercial planting as urged by U. S. Gov’t. 

Pay Cost Before Ordinary Trees Bear* 
In home and farm orchards throughout the country 
you'll already find these living testimonials to the 
life work of men like Burbank and Stark—fruit trees 
that are bearing rich, delicious, premium bringing 
prize fruit years younger. Yes, these trees bear fruit 
so young that some often pay back the full tree cost 
before ordinary trees bear at all. 
Amazing new color Year Book free 
Tells how—shows how 
This greatest of all fruit catalogs is bringing praise 
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from people in every walk of life from all over the 
country. And no wonder; it shows how and why it is 
easier to grow prize fruit than ordinary fruit. 

This master book of horticulture shows how you 
may work wonders with these wonder trees. There 
are 72 pages, abounding with true life pictures— 
actual live fruit photographs that make selection 
easy. Valuable information on every page. Simple, 
easy to understand directions on what to do and 
how to do it, make fruit growing simple and easy. 
Check coupon to get this magnificent art color cat- 
alog of miracle fruit, a book over a foot long—free 
while they last. 

Health authorities are urging people to eat twice 
as much fruit. More fruit will be needed to supply 
the devastated countries of Europe. Yet, the new 
U. S. census of agriculture reveals already an alarm- 
ing fruit shortage—only 4% as many apple trees as 
there were ten years ago. That’s why our govern- 
ment is urging mcre home planting of fruit trees. 

The Wonder Book of Wonder Fruit Trees 
Stark’s glorious wonder book of wonder trees and 
shrubs shows you and other patriotic Americans 
how to replace ordinary fruit trees with fruit trees 
of Burbank and Stark—the trees with a record of 
bearing earlier—and bearing more bushels of top 
ey. more vividly colored, premium price fruit. 

he magnificent new Starking (trade-mark), the 
King of all Red apples—red all over weeks before 
ripening. Stark’s Golden Delicious, glorious ne 


STARK Nurseries 


Box 8-45, Town of Lovisione, MISSOURI 
Largest in the World + Oldest in America 
9 Branch Nurseries * Coast to Coast 


STARK YEAR B Gog : 


Quality Queen of all yellow a 
Unequalled in richest, juiciest flave 
superior in young and héavy be 

Jonared, the gorgeous new & 
U. S. Patented) double-red Jo 
apple. The gigantic new Hal 
(Stark’s U. S. Pat.) titan of all peag 
Amazing mid-season producer, 
~~ world’s largest peach—delicious, 
melting lusciously juicy, many 
1 Ib. each! All the exclusive new v 
sold only by Stark. Also, amazing new hardy Ch 
ies—and hundreds of other Stark fruit trees, sI 
and roses all true-to-name and true to strain 
safe arrival guaranteed. 
Check Coupon for These Priceless Books 


t you 
rece 


1. Free Big new 1946 prize fruit bock and de 
prize free offer. 

2. Free Stark Fruit Planting Guide Book. This 
tical guide, the result of over a century of resea 
and tests, will show you actually how to select f 
and raise an orchard for maximum yield and pr 
It will be sent free with the big 72 page Stark 
book of fruits, shruhs and roses that show the 
derful new horticultural triumphs. 

3. Free New Simplified Landscape Booklet—how 
landscape your own home grounds. Check and 
coupon today. Stark Nurseries, Box B-45, Louisi 
Missouri. Largest in the World, Old- 

est in America. Branch nurs- 

eries coast to coast. 


*Catalog tells young bearing age 
ieties 





